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FOREWORD 


THE battle which was fought between the River Astico 
and the sea, and which has now taken its place among 
the nation’s sacred memories under the name of the 
Battle of the Piave, was of decisive importance. It 
brought about the complete disablement of the Austro- 
Hungarian forces and marked the turning-point in the 
fortunes of the arms of the Entente. 

In the summer of 1918 the Supreme Command pub- 
lished an account of this battle which was, of necessity, 
both brief and incomplete; for so long as hostilities were 
still in progress, prudence forbade even so much as an 
allusion to certain important points. The present account 
has been compiled with greater freedom and with the 
aid of a profusion of documents and the evidence of 
eyewitnesses. It is intended to fill a gap in the story 
of the war, of which the Supreme Command was keenly 
aware, and which it felt the necessity for removing. 

The present report was all the more necessary because 
the writing of a full history of the war, for which an 
immense amount of material and innumerable documents 
are now being collected, is a work that will require much 
time and labour. 


December 1919. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PREPARATION OF THE VICTORY 


The situation after the retreat to the Piave—The reorganization of the 
Army—Moral preparation—Technical preliminaries 


THE SITUATION AFTER THE RETREAT TO THE PIAVE 


TowarRps the end of the first ten days in November 
1917 the situation of the Italian Army, which had 
finally succeeded in checking the Austro-German 
onslaught, was as follows : 

The army was composed of three distinct groups, 
differing from each other both as regards intrinsic and 
relative values. One group, comprising the III Army 
Corps and the First Army—between the Stelvio and the 
Brenta—consisted of rather more than 400,000 men, in 
a high state of efficiency. A second group, comprising 
the Fourth and Third Armies—between the Brenta and 
the sea—consisted of 300,000 men, who had been 
exposed to the terrible strain of battle and retreat, and 
who were neither up to strength nor sufficiently equipped 
with arms and material, and were also in pressing need 
of a period of reorganization before they could be con- 
sidered a reliable factor in the approaching struggle. A 
third group, consisting of some 300,000 men, 20,000 horses 
and mules, and 3,000 carts, which had been drawn from 
units of the Second Army and XII Army Corps, was 
almost totally lacking in organization, and, being prac- 
tically without arms and auxiliary services, could not be 
counted upon for support at the present crisis. 

The offensive and defensive strength of the army had 
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been’ ‘setionsly impaired; moreover, by the losses it had 
sustained, which amounted to some 800,000 men, 
3,152 guns, 1,732 trench-mortars, 3,000 machine-guns, 
2,000 light machine-guns, 300,000 rifles (besides those 
of prisoners and disbanded men), 22 aviation camps, and 
enormous quantities of supplies and material apper- 
taining to the artillery, engineering, motor transport, 
and aviation corps, distributed throughout the region 
or stored in the depots which had just been restocked 
for the coming winter. 

Between the Brenta and the sea, where the front 
had yielded, the army was backed by a system of defence 
that was both inadequate and rudimental. 

Demoralized, in great part, by the serious crisis 
through which they had been passing since the end of 
October, the forces were still subjected, along the line 
between the Asiago plateau and the River Piave, to 
frequent and violent attacks by the enemy, who was 
untiring in his efforts to break through our front a 
second time and definitely shatter the fighting and 
staying powers of the army and country. 

Such in brief is a survey of the condition of the 
Italian Army during those tragic days in November. 
Half the strength of the infantry, more than half that 
of the artillery and trench-mortar batteries, must be 
reconstructed ; the defences of the new front must be 
organized ; new arrangements for meeting the supply 
requirements of the army must be made, most of the 
advanced depots having fallen into the hands of the 
enemy during the retreat. But more pressing than any 
other need was the uplifting of the moral of the troops, 
and the work of imbuing them with that firm determina- 


1 Of these, 265,000 were prisoners, 30,000 wounded, 10,000 killed, 
350,000 disbanded or deserters in Italy. To these must be added the 
number of the sick, of those in hospital, and the losses sustained in the 
days immediately following the retreat on the right of the Piave. 
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tion not to yield, without which the country would be 
in mortal peril. 

To meet this grave contingency two problems had 
to be faced. 

1. The inviolability of the front had to be insured 
at all costs, especially in the mountain sectors where 
the enemy was still hitting hard, and where, should he 
succeed in breaking through, the consequences would be 
of the gravest. 

2. Preparations had to be made for recuperating the 
troops. 

The first purpose was achieved by speedily reorgan- 
izing the most advanced areas, and by a fresh disposition 
of forces, in such a manner as to meet the immediate 
requirements of the defence and, at the same time, to 
leave the Supreme Command in possession of reserves 
sufficiently strong to face even the most untoward 
emergency. 

Later on, when the positions in direct contact with 
the enemy had been sufficiently strengthened, the work 
of preparing the positions in the rear was actively pushed 
forward. Fresh defences were created and connected 
with those nearer the front by means of intersecting 
lines, these last being arranged with especial regard to 
the enemy’s probable line of attack. A complex and 
powerful system was thus established, which not only 
gave depth to the line of defence, but also, thanks to 
the number and siting of defences stretching in different 
directions, rendered it possible to localize the effects of 
a penetration of our front. The second purpose was 
achieved by reorganizing, and in part reconstituting, 
the scattered units, and imbuing them with courage and 
an offensive spirit ; by reducing the number of troops 
in the line of defence, as soon as the enemy had become 
less aggressive, which measure, while relieving the strain 
of protracted service in the trenches, also left a larger 
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contingent for the training-camps; finally by providing 
for every contingency suggested by the study of the 
strategical problem, in order that the plan for a counter- 
offensive might be put into execution—a_ counter- 
offensive which could not be renounced by those who 
still preserved their faith in the high destiny of our 
country. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 


The problem of reconstituting the formations and the 
artillery was closely connected with the number of the 
drafts which were already or would later on be available, 
as well as with the industrial potentialities of the country. 
In view of the army’s pressing needs the Supreme 
Command did not hesitate to call upon the Government 
for the enormous requirements necessary for a re- 
organization and preparation which, far from representing 
a half-hearted resistance to the blows of adverse fortune, 
signified a firm determination to act. The Government, 
working in close harmony with the Supreme Command, 
demanded and readily obtained the necessary reinforce- 
ments and supplies from the nation. 

The higher formations to be reorganized were con- 
centrated in two large bodies; one, consisting of the 
VI, XXV, XXVIII, and XXX Army Corps, reconstituted 
the Second Army, with its base at Lonigo, while the 
other, consisting of the II, XII, and XIV Army Corps, 
formed a new army—the Fifth—with its base at Borgo 
San Donnino. The XXVII Army Corps, which had 
formerly belonged to the old Second Army, was assigned 
to the Fourth Army on November 14. 

Meanwhile, at the infantry reorganization camp at 
Castelfranco Emilia, such men as were suitable were being 
chosen from among the disbanded units, forined into 
service brigades (brigate di marcia), equipped and 
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trained ; while others were drafted to territorial militia 
units, to labour companies, or other services. 

A reorganization camp was also established at Miran- 
dola, for the reconstitution of the divisional artillery 
regiments of the groups of heavy field artillery and of 
the siege batteries. At the new trench-mortar school at 
Sassuolo the work of reconstituting the trench-mortar 
and liquid-flame projector batteries was diligently carried 
forward, while, as the necessary material was not yet 
available, the majority of the gunners were temporarily 
formed into seven regiments of bomb-throwing riflemen 
(bombardiert fuctliert) and used as infantry. Besides 
these camps, a technical training camp was established 
at Guastalla for the reorganization of the units of 
engineers. 

Arrangements were furthermore made for the estab- 
lishment of twenty-five aviation camps. Experience had 
revealed the necessity for important alterations in the 
aircraft material and the adoption of different types of 
aeroplanes. The Savoia-Pomilio plane, for instance, was 
replaced by the Fiat 7.B, more powerful bombs were 
adopted, and the M.1 substituted for the F.5. The im- 
portance that air reconnoitring had assumed in this new 
field of action in the plains also necessitated the rapid 
reorganization and extension of the balloon sections. 

Already, on November 22, the XXVII Army Corps 
had entered the fighting line, and was followed at the 
end of the month by the VI and soon afterwards by the 
XXV Army Corps. In December, as had been pre- 
arranged, the reorganization of the two remaining 
corps of the Second Army (XXVIII and XXX) was 
completed. 

The reconstruction of the Fifth Army was also com- 
pleted before the expiration of the date fixed, and it 
was ready to enter the zone of operations by the middle 
of February, armed, in part, with French rifles and guns, 
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which, within a comparatively short space of time, were 
replaced by arms of Italian manufacture. 

The entire work of reorganization comprised the re- 
construction of 50 infantry brigades with 104 regiments ; 
47 supplementary battalions; 812 machine-gun com- 
panies ;, 910 light machine-gun sections; 22 regiments 
of field artillery with 188 batteries; 50 mountain bat- 
teries ; 80 batteries of heavy field artillery; 75 trench- 
mortar batteries ; 9I siege batteries ; 570 bomb-thrower 
sections ; 23 pioneer battalions with 69 companies ; 72 
telegraph companies and 11 bridging companies, besides 
sections for various services. 

In the space of four months, that is to say by the 
end of February, the reorganization of the Italian Army 
might be considered complete. The divisions were 
reconstructed, the composition of the larger bodies had 
been established and carried out, the mountain forces 
were reorganized and the supply services provided for. 
The medium and heavy artillery were now sufficiently 
strong to meet the demands of the situation, and were 
being continuously and notably augmented, and the 
output of munitions, which was steadily increasing and 
improving, justified the belief that any emergency might 
now be faced with confidence of success. 

This vast work of reconstruction was facilitated both 
by the generous and providential supply of arms and 
material lent us by our allies and by the presence of 
French and English' contingents in Italy, which enabled 


1 The Allied troops assembled in Italy between October 30 and 
December 8 ; the French contingent, consisting of six divisions, established 
itself in the Brescia—Verona area; the English (five divisions) occupied 
that of Cremona~Mantua—Montagnana. 

The Allies entered the fighting line on the Piave on December 4, the 
AXAXI French Army Corps (47th and 65th Divisions) occupying the 
Tomba—Monfenera sector, and the XIV British Army Corps (23rd and 
41st Divisions) that of Montello. 

During the months of March and April four French and two British 
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us to face with a comfortable margin in hand both the 
problem of the disposition of forces as well as that of 
reorganization. 


MORAL PREPARATION 


The events of the month of October had not only 
revealed the existence of a grave moral crisis, but had, 
furthermore, led to a state of depression among the troops 
which might have become irreparable. 

These conditions were, indeed, counterbalanced in 
part by the bitter anguish the invasion had caused, and 
also by the arrival of fresh recruits, in whom both their 
youth and a better understanding of the impression 
produced throughout the country by the recent disas- 
trous events combined to rob the sting of defeat of its 
venom and to fortify them against the wiles of certain 
disloyal propagandists who favoured surrender. Never- 
theless it was of paramount importance that the moral 
of the troops who had taken part in the terrible retreat 
should be raised, and the fresh recruits protected against 
contamination. 

It became clear that if the true state of mind of 
certain divisions had not been discovered in time, and 
if they had displayed a deplorable weakness, this was 
due, in part at least, to the fact that those in command 
were not sufficiently in touch with the troops, a close 
union between all parts being indispensable if solid 
cohesion and the enlightened co-operation of all in the 
achievement of a common purpose were to be obtained. 
divisions returned to the Western front. There were thus left in Italy 
two French and three British divisions. 

To complete the solidarity prevailing among the Allies there arrived 
in Italy an American regiment towards the end of July 1918. Quartered 
at first in the Villafranca di Verona region, it entered the line at the end 
of September, dispatching a battalion to the Piave front. 

Nor must the Czecho-Slovak Division be forgotten, which was formed 
in June 1918, and entered the line on the Altissimo on September 1. 
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The rank and file, therefore, must be better in- 
structed: and first of all, those to whom the task of 
instructing them was to be entrusted must themselves 
be prepared. For this purpose a special service of 
propaganda was established, extending from the highest 
commands down to individual regiments. The purpose 
of this strenuous work of education was not only to 
throw more light upon the ultimate ends of the war 
and to combat enemy propaganda, but also to maintain 
a continuous and far-reaching control, and administer 
material and moral support both to the fighting man 
and to his family, thus uniting all hearts in one faith in 
the fulfilment of one duty and the achievement of a 
single purpose. 

This organization comprised many branches, and 
from the outset its labours were crowned with most 
flattering success. Periodicals adapted to the intel- 
lectual capacity of the men were issued regularly ; men 
in active service delivered lectures, and—most efficacious 
of all—simple and informal talks were held with the 
soldiers ; recreation huts were established, and enter- 
tainments were arranged to take place in close prox- 
imity to the fighting line; each corps was encouraged 
to celebrate its anniversaries and feats of arms; in a 
word, no means were neglected that appeared calculated 
to raise the spirits of the troops and renew their con- 
fidence in themselves and their faith in the justice of 
our cause. 

The work of propaganda was most substantially 
supported and furthered by the important and practical 
measures adopted by the Government and by the 
Supreme Command, measures which the entire nation 
applauded. Foremost amongst these was the issuing of 
insurance policies to soldiers; another admirable mea- 
sure was the distributing of subsidies to destitute families, 
such distributions being left to the discretion of the 
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officers commanding regiments—an institution which 
greatly strengthened the ties between the trenches and 
homes far away. Kations were improved, co-operative 
stores were opened, and gifts, provided either by 
public charity or by private initiative, were lavishly 
distributed. 

At last, those critical conditions to which the dis- 
astrous retreat had given rise being successfully 
overcome, the Supreme Command was free to turn its 
attention to relieving the severe strain placed upon 
different divisions by protracted service in the fighting 
line. Arrangements were therefore made for the neces- 
sary intervals of rest ; half-yearly leave was established— 
which the Supreme Command was naturally at liberty to 
suspend in case of necessity—and care was taken to ensure 
the enjoyment of such leave to all men in active service ; 
even those whose families had been cut off by the 
invasion, and whose lot was therefore especially hard, 
were provided for and comforted during these periods of 
leave, by the patriotism and generosity of the nation. 

The work of retempering the army and preparing it 
to face fresh trials of strength was thus carried on for 
several months. 

In this work of restoration the Supreme Command 
was supported by the enlightened and never-failing 
activity of the Government, while the dogged deter- 
mination to resist at all costs displayed throughout the 
country roused the army to a fresh sense of responsi- 
bility and of well-justified self-confidence. 


TECHNICAL PRELIMINARIES 


The mass of the troops once reorganized and re- 
tempered, it next became necessary, were they to become 
reliable factors in the impending struggle, to train them 
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in accordance with the experience that had been 
gained from the events of our own war and that of 
our Allies. 

In order that the fighting elements might be main- 
tained intact, it was decided that an infantry company 
should consist of three platoons of fixed strength, and 
a fourth mixed platoon which should comprise all 
specialists and employed men. 

A broader measure, that led to technical and moral 
results of extreme importance, was the introduction of 
a clearly defined individuality in the organization of 
each separate division. Its normal composition once 
established, the principle of its absolute indivisibility 
was laid down, both as regards the disposition of forces 
in action and the regular changing of troops in the line 
or in repose. This principle, carefully supervised and 
energetically maintained, soon welded the formations 
firmly together, and greatly facilitated their handling. 

Each army corps was given an assault detachinent, 
and later on, when the number of available drafts and 
the degree of instruction attained made this possible, an 
assault division and an assault army corps were added, 
the idea being to provide a body especially trained to 
attack, and capable of making the first breach in the 
enemy line in cases of offensive action, and of restoring 
the situation at the most delicate points in our defence 
in the event of counter-offensive action. 

In the great instruction camps for the Second and 
Fifth Armies (which were equipped with trench systems 
and rifle ranges), as well as in similar but smaller 
camps for the armies at the front, and in especial camps 
for the assault detachments and service units (reparts di 
marcia), the training of the troops was diligently carried 
on and perfected, the Supreme Command seeing to it 
that the instruction was based upon the latest data 
and that the methods were everywhere uniform. 
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Courses for cadets conducted on the most practical 
lines and with especial regard to the moral preparation 
of young subaltern commanders, supplied junior officers 
better versed in the new methods of warfare and more 
thoroughly persuaded of the imperative necessity of 
resistance and victory. Other courses for senior officers, 
in all of which the teachings were perfectly uniform, 
diffused the knowledge of the new methods in tactics, 
which, as regards defensive action, were based upon 
the following fundamental ideas : 

(rt) The loss of the initiative in operations, which is 
inseparable from defensive strategy, should never be 
translated in the field of tactics into the absolute sub- 
jection of the defenders to the will of the attackers, as 
the defence should always have an active character and 
an aggressive outlook. 

(2) Defensive fighting should never be of a passive 
character, merely opposing the attack with men and 
defences, but it should always be conducted according | 
to the plan laid down and desired by the defence as 
distinguished from that which will presumably be 
adopted by the attacking party. 

(3) A solid defensive organization (by which is meant 
the fortified works, with all the forces and artillery that, 
with them, form a system) must be capable not only of 
resistance but of retaliation as well; there must be 
retaliation on the part of the artillery, leading up to 
counter-preparation fire, and retaliation on the part of 
the infantry, which must make itself felt in every phase 
of the battle, ranging with gradual and timely effort 
from counter-attacks by lesser detachments to counter- 
offensive action on the most extensive scale. 

The practical result of these principles was to allow 
of a disposition of the troops and defensive artillery in 
depth, the advantage herefrom accruing being that the 
strain upon the forces in the line was reduced to a 
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minimum and the formation facilitated of a solid reserve, 
which forms the true and only means of maintaining 
control of events and tmposing one’s will on the adversary. 
It thus became a dogma that the commander who neglects 
the formation of an adequate reserve force wmpliedly refrains 
from exercising his command effecisvely. 


CHAPTER II 
THE AUSTRIAN SCHEME 


The Austrian offensive in relation to the general survey of the war—The 
Austrian plan of mancsuvre—Preparation and grouping of the troops— 
The preliminaries of the offensive. 
THE AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE IN RELATION TO THE GENERAL 
SURVEY OF THE WAR 


At the beginning of the year 1918 the position of the 
Central Empires was, and was felt by them to be, more 
than ever that of a besieged fortress. Only by the 
strategic offensive could the fast-narrowing circle be 
burst asunder and a decisive result achieved, as several 
of the most distinguished among their leaders had 
solemnly declared. Under these circumstances only one 
of two courses was open to our adversaries: either they 
must direct all their strength against Italy, or concen- 
trate in a supreme effort on the French front. 

To a certain extent the first course would have been 
in keeping with the established rule by which the Central 
Powers had been guided during the early period of the 
war, and in compliance with which they had eliminated 
the weaker among their opponents, one by one. The 
unexpected successes of the preceding October might 
well lead them to believe that Italy's turn was now 
come. 

On the other hand, however, even should the worst 
come to pass, and Italy be completely crushed by the 
overwhelming strength of the enemy, this would not 
bring the war to that immediate close towards which 

33 
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Germany was already straining, because at that time, 
when the co-operation of the American forces was com- 
mencing and was becoming increasingly more effective, 
everything tended to induce the Allies to persevere with 
the struggle as a compact body. | 

The study of these several factors led, early in the 
year 1918, to the forming of another plan, which was 
eventually put into execution, and which aimed at 
achieving victory by means of a strong offensive action 
in the French sector. In accordance with this plan the 
whole offensive strength of the two Empires was to be 
concentrated on the French front, where the Austro- 
Hungarian and German armies, fighting side by side, 
would bring the war to a close. 

But that canon of strategy which decrees that the 
greatest and most powerful means should be brought to 
bear where the greatest effort is required, was overlooked. 
Perhaps the demands of the German High Command 
were responsible for this, as is shown by the announce- 
ment of the German bulletins of the intervention of 
Austro-Hungarian batteries in the French battle, and 
the disclosure that large contingents of Austrian troops 
were massed in the back areas of the Belgian front. 
These announcements, however, were intended rather to 
distract our attention from the Austrian preparations, 
satisfy public opinion in Germany, and, at the same time, 
remind her ally of the obligation to co-operate at the 
decisive moment. If Austria failed to rally to this call 
it must be borne in mind that, having hitherto con- 
tributed but scanty support on the Western front, she 
was now more reluctant than ever to fight in France 
against the French, English, and Americans, for a cause 
to which she had become even more indifferent since her 
successes in Italy, which, she flattered herself, justified 
her in assuming that she was indeed on the eve of 
winning what was in reality her own war. 
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On the other hand, the German Command could 
not but perceive that this attitude was justified to a 
certain extent, for they were well aware of the ever- 
increasing weakness of their ally, and knew that no 
effort save one directed against Italy alone| would 
receive the support of the Austro-Hungarian peoples. 

These several considerations certainly carried suffi- 
cient weight to determine the line of action that was 
established at the Council held at Botzen (of which more 
will be said later on) for the renewal of the Austrian 
offensive in Italy, which would, of course, be put into 
execution simultaneously with operations of great im- 
portance on the French front. 

The fact was overlooked that the moral of the Italian 
Army had had time to revive since Caporetto, as the 
resistance on the Piave and the hard fighting that had 
taken place in November and December, in the mountain 
area, had demonstrated. Another poimt that was 
overlooked was the fact that, in order to gain a 
decisive victory, the mountain front must be broken 
through and the Italian Army forced to retreat, if 
not so far as the Po, at least as far as the Adige, 
and that the offensive power of the sixty Austro- 
Hungarian divisions massed for the attack on the 
Italian front in May 1918 was inadequate for the ac- 
complishment of this undertaking, as recent events in 
France had proved. 

In considering this plan, however, it is impossible to 
ignore the existence of that insolent contempt for their 
adversaries which inspired the conduct of the Central 
Empires and contributed not a little to their downfall. 
But still another sentiment besides her contempt for her 
adversary weighed with Austria in her decision to 
attack—namely the hope of rich booty. This prospect, 
which was repeatedly enlarged upon in proclamations 
to the troops, might well appear alluring, for a rich 
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booty would delay, at least for a time, the terrible food 
crisis with which the monarchy was threatened.’ 

Her absence from the Italian front justifies the sup- 
position that Germany had calculated, selfishly enough, 
that, even should the Austro-Hungarian forces fail to 
break through the Italian front and achieve important 
strategical results, they would at least ‘‘ hammer ’’ their 
adversary as the Germans were “ hammering ’’ theirs in 
France, and that, in any case, they would hold the 
Italian forces and allied contingents (our II Army Corps 
was already at the French front) engaged in the Italian 
theatre of war. 

This was another mistaken conception, for battles are 
not fought, especially battles of such magnitude, with 
the risk of defeat, for the sole purpose of fixing enemy 
forces. 

The outcome of mistaken calculations and of pressing 
needs, the idea of an offensive action finally developed 
into a plan of attack, wherein, as will be shown later 
on, the antagonism of two leaders was destined to sow 
the seeds of failure. 

But apart from these psychological factors, the 
offensive was organized ‘‘on a scale so lavish as to 
render it superior, both in intensity and proportions, to 
any that had preceded it.’’ (Declaration made on 
July 24, 1918, to the Parliament assembled in secret 
session, by the Minister for the Austrian Defence.) 

Nor was the preparation of the moral of the troops 
less thorough than that of their equipment, and so 
successful was it that all, from highest to lowest, were 
absolutely sure of victory. 

1 We have proof of this in the fact that rationing was more strictly 


enforced and that serious public disturbances occurred in Vienna when 
all hope of victory had to be abandoned. 


THE AUSTRIAN PLAN OF MANCUVRE 
(PLAN I) 


According to the scheme devised by the Austro- 
Hungarian Supreme Command, the offensive action was 
to consist of “‘a single attack, carried out on two fronts, 
for the purpose of dealing the enemy a mortal blow.”’ The 
main attack, for which mighty preparations had been 
made, was to take place astride of the Brenta, its aim 
being to force a rapid passage through our mountain 
front, gain the plain with the least possible delay, and 
encircle such portions of the Italian forces as might have 
remained behind to defend the Piave. 

At the same time the Isonzo Army was to have 
attacked in the Treviso-Mestre region, its immediate 
objective being the line of the Bacchiglione River. Its 
final objectives were not settled, but maps of the country 
as far as the River Mincio had been distributed. 

The operations were to be preceded by a powerful 
attack on the Tonale, and supported by demonstrations 
in the Giudicaria region and in Val Lagarina, for the 
purpose of detaining on the spot all our troops stationed 
in these areas, of causing reinforcements to be sent 
thither and, above all, of maintaining the Italian 
Supreme Command in a state of uncertainty concern- 
ing the direction of the main attack, and eventually 
inducing them to make premature use of their reserves. 

The enemy’s strategical plan, which contained so 
grave a menace to our positions, was eminently rational. 
As a matter of fact, the thinness of our line of occupa- 
tion on the Asiago Plateau and on Monte Grappa might 
well enable him to reach the plain after but one day of 
fighting, and Field-Marshal Conrad had aptly compared 
our position on the plateau to that of ‘‘ a ship-wrecked 
man, clinging to a board, who would immediately sink 
were his fingers to be chopped off.” 
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When put into execution, however, the strategical 
plan—especially as regards the disposition of the forces 
—was modified somewhat, and instead of the principal 
attack on the mountain front, and a simultaneous but 
secondary one on the Piave, as had been originally 
intended, two attacks took place with approximately 
equal forces. 

The trouble was that the unity of action of the 
enemy's High Command was compromised by the im- 
placable antagonism existing between Conrad von 
Hotzendorf and Boroevic von Bojna, the first com- 
manding the armies operating in the mountain sector, 
the second chief of the forces occupying the Venetian 
plains. 

Conrad von Ho6tzendorf, in fact, relying upon the 
prestige derived from the position he had long held as 
His Majesty's Chief of the Army, was determined to 
win by means of an overwhelming downward rush from 
the mountain heights, a manceuvre to which he had 
devoted years of careful study. Boroevic von Bojna, 
on the other hand, strong in the glory he had won by 
two years of hard fighting on the Carso, and by the 
honours the Emperor had heaped upon him, was deter- 
mined to impose his personal conviction that a decisive 
victory, even so far as the mountain front was concerned, 
could only be won by breaking through the Piave front. 

Amidst these rival ambitions a plan of attack was 
matured which entrusted the demonstrative action on 
the west of the Astico to the Tenth Army (General 
Krobatin) ; the operations astride of the Brenta to the 
Eleventh Army (General Scheuchenstuel) ; the attack 
towards the Montello to the Sixth Army (Archduke 
Joseph) ; and the action on the Lower Piave to the Fifth 
Army (General Wurm). The Eleventh Army, which in 
all probability would encounter the most determined 
resistance, was to concentrate its forces astride of the 
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Brenta, between Val Canaglia and Monte Pertica, no 
actions on a large scale being planned to take place in 
the area between Pertica and Montello, which, it was 
assumed, would succumb in consequence of the various 
manceuvres. 

The divergence of the lines of communication be- 
tween the two army groups—the Tenth and Eleventh 
and the Sixth and Fifth—and the scarcity of those with 
mountain strongholds, induced the Austrian Command 
to assign all available reserves to the two groups, before 
operations began, and this distribution not only stereo- 
typed the plan of action, but also meant the serious and 
irreparable loss to the Command of the control of the 
battle. 

On the first day the Eleventh Army was to have 
gained a foothold on the plateau, the Sixth Army was 
to have reached the Montebelluna—Treviso railway line, 
and the Fifth Army that of Treviso—Mestre. 

But results of far greater magnitude were in reality 
anticipated. An examination of certain documents and 
the preparations made show that the Austrian Command 
fully expected to force the Italian Army to retreat at 
least as far as the River Adige. A highly secret order 
issued on the eve of the battle by the colonel in com- 
mand of the Third Infantry Regiment contained the 
following passage: ‘‘ Let us push on towards Verona ; 
towards the spot where, a century ago, the August 
Titular Leader of our regiment triumphed so gloriously 
over the united French and Italian forces! ”’ 


PREPARATION AND GROUPING OF THE TROOPS 


During the months preceding the resumption of the 
offensive the Austro-Hungarian Army was the object 
of careful and extensive moral, technical, and organic 
preparation. 
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The infantry division was reorganized and rendered 
more fit to meet the demands of modern warfare; the 
number of storm-troops was increased to a battalion for 
every division ; the fourth platoon in each company was 
converted into a light machine-gun section; the divi- 
sional artillery was increased and henceforth comprised 
two regiments of light and one of heavy field artillery, 
forming a total of 108 guns; and finally, the technical 
services were also extended, especially the pioneer bat- 
talions of engineers, the telegraph and wireless section, 
and the bomb and light-mine throwers, and trench- 
mortar sections. 

The air service was also augmented, its machines 
perfected, its companies enlarged and specialized. 

Nor were the cadres of officers and N.C.O.s neglected. 
Many officers of the Austro-Hungarian Army had been 
sent to the Western front to study the new tactics the 
Germans had adopted during the spring offensive, and 
to become imbued with their spirit. How much they 
profited by these studies was revealed by certain docu- 
ments taken from the enemy, as well as by the manner 
in which the attack itself was conducted. Particular 
mention may be made of : 

The repeated attempts to carry out surprise attacks, 
not only by the usual methods, but also by the use of 
sharp and frequent preparatory artillery fire, and by 
the extensive use of gas and smoke shells ; 

Infantry attacks protected by a moving curtain of 
artillery fire advancing at the same rate as the infantry ; 
and also—in the case of attacks carried beyond the 
maximum range of artillery in position—protection by 
means of machine-guns, trench-mortars, and light bat- 
teries accompanying the infantry ; 

The adoption in the first waves of attack of cunel- 
form formations composed of storming troops, of hand 
and rifle grenade throwers and of light machine-guns ; 
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as a rule the first waves were formed in groups known 
as grupt di urto or shock groups, taking their orders 
from an officer in command of a regiment or battalion ; 

The rapid following up of initial results by means of 
certain especially daring detachments who, disregarding 
the centres of main resistance, flung themselves into the 
defences, seeking to throw the troops into confusion, 
disorganize the commands, and paralyse the movements 
of the reserves ; 

The deployment in depth of the attack, whether for 
the continuous and abundant reinforcement of the 
offensive action or for the purpose of enlarging and 
deepening as much as possible the breach made by the 
first shock ; 

The careful organization of the means of communica- 
tion between the commands and the troops, which were 
further perfected by the use of aeroplanes. 

After May 1 the troops were also made to execute 
numerous tactical exercises in areas similar to those in 
which they would eventually be called upon to operate. 
These consisted of local attack schemes over ground 
prepared for the defence, both on slopes and on moun- 
tain tops; the storming of strong points, and machine- 
gun nests; night attacks and marches, etc. etc. 

The armies destined to cross the Piave devoted very 
special attention to practising the forcing of a passage 
through watercourses; fighting detachments of all 
arms and services were exercised for months along the 
banks of the Livenza at points where its topography 
resembled that of the region near the Piave where they 
would be engaged ; and at a school established for the 
purpose at San Stino di Livenza, hundreds of men at 
a time received instruction in the management of special 
boats and rafts which were being rapidly constructed 
in special ship-yards. 

All commands and detachments had been furnished 
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with an abundant supply of especially prepared maps, 
and the minor detachments had received charts illus- 
trating the topographical details and fortifications of the 
zones of action in which they would operate. 

Orders, instructions, and maps had been lavishly 
distributed by the various commands, and officers and 
N.C.O.s had been ordered to familiarize themselves with 
this minutely particularized mass of documents, each to 
commit to memory such passages as concerned the 
various tasks assigned to him, the hours fixed, the phases 
indicated as probable, the prearranged signals, so that, 
the attack once launched, there would be no further 
need to look up an order or consult a map. 

At the ordnance and supply depots the equipment 
and clothing of the troops received most careful attention. 
In order that the forces might move more swiftly and 
advance with greater rapidity, the impedimenta were 
sensibly lightened (the shields being even removed from 
the machine-guns) ; in all units up to battalions special 
“requisitioning detachments ’”’ were established for the 
purpose of exploiting to the full the resources of the 
invaded country, and thus lightening the work of sup- 
plying the troops from the rear; the medical services 
attached to the great units were reorganized and 
strengthened, and finally all means of communication 
that could in any way facilitate the offensive action 
were improved and extended. 

Simultaneously with the work of technical and tactical 
preparation that of developing and securing the moral 
of the troops was carried on. 

Reflections concerning the purposes and probable 
duration of the war, which ‘‘the Allies had brought 
about,’ hatred of “‘ our hereditary enemy,’ loud praises 
of Austro-Hungarian and German valour, faith in an 
easy victory and a fast-approaching peace, the promise 
of rich booty, the assurance that the resources of the 
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invaded country would relieve the sufferings of those 
at home, were all arguments well adapted to strengthen 
the fighting spirit and stimulate the desire to attack in 
these troops who had not forgotten the rapid and un- 
expected successes of the offensive of October 1917. 

While engaged upon this labour of “ galvanizing ”’ 
his own troops, our adversary was busily carrying out 
a perfectly useless but very methodical work of counter- 
propaganda among our men, dropping large numbers of 
proclamations, tracts, newspapers, etc., from aeroplanes, 
and seeking to fraternize by means of specially organized 
“propaganda patrols.’’ But our troops showed them- 
selves worthy of the confidence the country had placed 
in them. 

The work of concentrating the higher Austrian for- 
mations on the Eastern Italian front, which was begun 
as early as the end of February, when four divisions had 
been brought from the Eastern front, was intensified when 
the peace which was forced upon Russia at Brest-Litovsk, 
and the collapse of Roumania which followed, left the 
Central Powers free to dispose of all the forces that had 
been engaged on that front. Thus nine divisions were 
brought forward during the months of March and April, 
seven more in May, and one in June. Altogether 
twenty-one new divisions of infantry were added to the 
Austro-Hungarian forces to be used in the impending 
operations. 

With regard to the reorganization of the artillery a 
detailed account of the magnitude of the effort put forth 
by Austria may be found in the statement from which 
we have already quoted, made to the Austrian Parliament 
by the Minister of Defence at the end of July 1918: 

. Whereas at the Battle of Tolmino in a given 
sector there were 100 guns, at the Battle of the Piave, 
in a sector of the same extent, there were 165, and in 
the mountain areas as many as 250. These figures prove 
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the thoroughness of the artillery preparations. The 
same may be said concerning artillery munitions. In 
mid-June General Wurm’s army alone possessed nearly 
the same number of rounds of artillery ammunition as 
there were on the entire Southern front in October 1917 ; 
the mountainous Venetian front had twice as many 
rounds as there were in October of last year in the area 
between the Stelvio and the sea. The number of shells 
allowed for the bombardment of given objectives was 
three times that of last autumn. The sum total of 
ammunitions prepared for use on the artillery line 
amounted to more than six million rounds, besides further 
supplies in the rear of the second line and in the zone 
of reserves. As another proof of the thoroughness of 
our preparations for battle I may mention the number 
of trench-mortars. In June 1918 there were 40 per cent. 
more trench-mortars of small calibre and 100 per cent. 
more of large calibre than there had been in the preceding 
autumn. . . . In conclusion, the late offensive, as regards 
the preparation of the technical services, surpassed any 
that have preceded it both in intensity and magnitude.”’ 


THE PRELIMINARIES OF THE OFFENSIVE 


When the highest personalities of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army met General Ludendorff at Botzen towards 
the end of February, the main lines of a fresh offensive 
against Italy were mapped out, and its relation to the 
German offensive on the Western front was established. 

The orders for the attack, however, were not issued 
to the commands of army groups until the end of March, 
but immediately after the Botzen Conference insistent 
rumours began to circulate of an impending Austrian 
offensive, in which German troops would participate, 
and which would be launched (simultaneously with or 
soon after the beginning of operations on the Western 
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front) in the Giudicaria and Val Lagarina region, and 
was designed to cut off communications between the 
main bodies of the Italian Army, and to secure peace 
by means of a mighty victory. 

In March the arrival of fresh Austrian units on the 
Trentino front, and the increased activity of the enemy 
patrols, pointed to the probability that operations would 
soon begin in that sector. 

Meanwhile the great German offensive was being 
started on the French front, without the simultaneous 
Austrian attack which had been expected. But informa- 
tion derived from enemy sources declared that every- 
thing was in readiness, and that, as soon as the success 
of the German arms should be established, operations in 
the Western Trentino area would commence. 

These rumours, however, which were evidently being 
circulated by the enemy for the purpose of fixing our 
forces and those of our Allies in the Italian theatre of 
war, failed to deceive the Supreme Command, which, 
weighmg the strategic position of the moment objectively, 
on tts own imitative urged that two divisions of the 
II Army Corps be dispatched to France in reinforcement 
of the four French and two English divisions which had 
been recalled from Italy to take part in the great battle 
in progress on the Western front. | 

On the other hand, the preparations which had already 
been made, and the opportune presence of a large con- 
tingent of general reserves, placed the Supreme Command 
in a position to face any emergency with confidence of 
SUCCESS. 

Towards the middle of April General Ludendorff, 
finding that the weight of the burden he had assumed 
on the Western front was becoming ever more oppressive, 
urged the Austro-Hungarian Government to begin opera- 
tions without delay, in order that, ‘‘ if to no other pur- 
pose, the new contingent from the United States might 
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at least be drawn off to the Italian front.’”’ In compliance 
with this request the Austro-Hungarian Supreme Com- 
mand, on April 21, instructed the commands of army 
corps to hasten the conclusion of preparations for the 
attack, as the general conditions of the war demanded that 
the offensive begin as soon as possible. 

As for the Italian Supreme Command, thanks to its 
secret service, which was perfect in every particular, it 
could follow day by day all the enemy’s preparations, 
so that it may be truly said that no act, no intention 
even, on the part of our adversary escaped observation. 

It was noted that the artillery fire on the front to 
the east of the River Astico had become more intense 
and assumed the character of registering on possible 
targets, that the enemy’s aviation corps had increased 
its activity and was carrying the work of reconnaissance 
far into the back areas for the purpose of photographing 
our system of defence; that material for the passage 
of the Piave was being constructed in the ship-yards 
at San Stino di Livenza and at San Pietro di Feletto ; 
that piers for the support of a bridge to be built later 
on had been erected at Falzé di Piave and upon a small 
island opposite; that bridging material and metal 
sleepers in large quantities, to be used in repairing the 
railway lines, had been collected in the region of San 
Dona di Piave and of Ponte di Piave; that the number 
of points of passage and bridges connecting the left bank 
of the river with the numerous small islands in the Grave 
di Papadopoli had been greatly increased; all these 
facts could but constitute so many sure indications of 
the area chosen for the offensive. 

At the beginning of June there could be no further 
doubt concerning the intentions of the Austrian Supreme 
Command; and if some uncertainty still prevailed with 
regard to the details of the enemy’s plan of action, the 
positions assigned to the forces, and especially to the 
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artillery, with which we were fully acquainted, clearly 
pointed to the imminence and vastness of the proposed 
undertaking. 

Between June 8 and 14 the unanimous declara- 
tions made by prisoners, news received from in- 
formers and verified, and intercepted telephone messages 
all indicated that the Austrian units were taking up 
their positions for offensive action. During this time 
five fresh divisions were brought into line on the 
Asiago Plateau and three on the Lower Piave, while 
the reserve divisions were moved up closer to those in 
the front line. 

Thus, by the middle of June the entire Austro- 
Hungarian Army was concentrated on the Italian front, 
thoroughly rested, reorganized, reinforced by new drafts 
composed of the prisoners returned from Russia, more 
efficient, perhaps, than it had ever been since the beginning 
of the war, and fully prepared to attack. 

‘‘Qur military position is splendid,’ were the words 
of a memorandum issued by the 14th Austro-Hungarian 
Division on the eve of the offensive. ‘“‘. . . Our offensive 
will contribute largely towards bringing the war to a 
close if we are again successful in driving back our 
hereditary enemy, the faithless Italian, and in carrying 
invasion into the heart of his country. . . . We shall 
win as the Germans are winning, for we are as brave 
and steadfast as they. The Germans will follow the 
phases of our battle with keen interest ; it is our duty, 
therefore, to show them what we can do and what powers 
of resistance we still possess.” 

The commander of the Third Infantry Regiment 
expressed himself as follows: ‘‘ From the River Adige 
to the Adriatic our armies will this day begin the attack 
upon the Italians. All the forces and means of the 
Monarchy, which to-day, for the first time since the war 
began, finds itself confronted by a single adversary, have 
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been marshalled and prepared for this offensive through 
months of untiring labour. 

““ , . . Let every man realize that the present action 
—together with the German offensive—constitutes the 
most violent blow yet levelled at the Italtans, and that, in 
all probability, at will be a final and decisive blow. 

‘“‘Tf each one of us is convinced that we must suc- 
ceed, by force of arms and at all costs, in wrenching the 
power of determining the victory from the enemy by 
whom we are confronted (as, indeed, from all our enemies, 
with the help of our German Allies) peace will certainly 
ensue... .? 

Thus did the Austro-Hungarian Army prepare to 
launch that offensive which—as the enemy’s command 
believed—would open a passage through a conquered 
Italy, and carry the guns and bayonets of the Monarchy 
across the Western Alps to the rear of the Anglo-French 
Armies. 


1 Memorandum issued by the Command of the 14th Austro-Hungarian 
Division. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ITALIAN SCHEME 


The Italian plan of defence—The defensive deployment and the 
position of the reserves—Further defensive measures 


THE ITALIAN PLAN OF DEFENCE 
(PLAN II) 


THE country between the Bacchiglione and the Piave 
rivers, the probable theatre of the impending operations, 
was bounded on the south by a flat belt of low-lying, 
wooded ground, intersected by watercourses running 
parallel with one another and with the Piave, and by a 
thick network of canals branching in all directions. On 
the north, the area was shut in by a chain of encircling 
mountains, varying in depth from a maximum of four- 
teen kilometres to a minimum of less than five in the 
Monte Grappa region. 

The organization of our defence in the mountain 
sector must have been known to the enemy, not only 
as regards its lack of depth, but also as regards the 
nature of the country, although, as had been expected, 
the defences in the low-lying region, which lent itself 
admirably to camouflage, proved a surprise for the 
enemy. It was therefore far easier to maintain the 
defensive here than in the mountain sector. 

In the mountain area, moreover, the lack of depth 
above mentioned rendered any rupture of the front line 
extremely dangerous, even though it should be verily 
the result of the normal fluctuations of battle. One has 
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but to reflect that, should our troops be forced back 
only a few kilometres in this area, the enemy might 
easily break through our front, and find himself in a 
position to cut us off immediately from all communica- 
tion with the major part of the Italian Army. 

In the low-lying sector, on the other hand, it would 
be a far easier matter for the defence to yield ground, 
before actual retreat could in any way affect the moun- 
tain front. 

Finally, in studying the problem in all its aspects, 
another factor had to be reckoned with, that of the 
obstacle which the river presented, a factor of paramount 
importance in determining the tactics to be adopted 
during the operations for forcing a passage, and one by 
which the supply services would be heavily handicapped 
until such a time as the enemy should have succeeded 
in detaching himself completely from the right bank, 
and in advancing far enough to ensure the bridges against 
destruction by our artillery fire. 

These considerations determined the manner in which 
our defences were laid out during the winter, and sub- 
sequently also the plan of defence, of which the follow- 
ing were the main points: 

To ensure the safety of the mountain front ; 

To reinforce the defensive line on the Piave so as to 
be able to check the enemy’s advance sufficiently to 
prevent an advance which might affect our mountain 
sector ; 

To hold a strong reserve in readiness, in order to 
keep the control of the battle ; both stiffening the resist- 
ance and at the same time counter-attacking, in order 
to force our adversary to fall back upon the river and 
beat a retreat under conditions of extreme tactical and 
administrative difficulty. 

With these ends in view the Supreme Command im- 
parted the ‘“‘ Directions for the Operations of 1918”’ to 
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the command of armies, instructing each command to 
establish its own plan of defence, which even in relation 
to the defensive strategy was to be of an eminently 
aggressive tactical character. 

The fundamental principle underlying the general 
plan was: to hold occupied positions to the end, aim- 
ing, in every case, at detaining the enemy within the 
most limited space possible and wearing him out, by 
prompt counter-offensives, in such directions as the 
study of his offensive operations should indicate to be 
most suitable. 

The Sixth Army (on the Astico-Brenta front) was 
advised to carefully consider the “‘ delicate and precarious 
position of the entire Monte Valbella Col del Rosso 
sector, which is of such great importance both for the 
defence of the plateau and of the Canale di Brenta 
region, as well as for barring access to the Canale 
itself.’ The Fourth Army (Grappa) must consider the 
‘‘ supreme importance of its line of defence to the safety 
of the entire Piave front, and the vital necessity for 
strengthening its flanks, which constitute its most vul- 
nerable point.”’ As regards both armies, the mainten- 
ance of the integrity of the front was to be the cardinal 
maxim for the conduct of the defence. 

Also, in the case of the sector in the plain, the forti- 
fied zone along the right bank of the Piave was to 
be defended to the bitter end, not merely that the 
tactical importance of the natural obstacle might be 
exploited to the full, but also because of the symbolic 
importance the stream had assumed since those heroic 
days in November 1917, when the invasion had been 
checked on its banks. But although in this sector the 
principle of inviolability of the front was to be main- 
tained in the strategic field of action, it might reason- 
ably be relaxed from the point of view of tactics, for, 
as the Supreme Command had pointed out, ‘“‘ should the 
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enemy succeed in forcing our line, the very existence of 
this natural obstacle in his rear would place him at a 
great disadvantage for repulsing a vigorous counter- 
offensive on our part.”’ 

Finally, in order that the use of the general reserves 
might answer the double purpose of assisting both in 
the defence and in the counter-offensive, the Supreme 
Command pointed out to the armies the necessity for 
a well-timed distribution of these forces within the 
armies themselves. This opinion was based on previ- 
ously acquired experience that when an attack on a 
large scale succeeds in overcoming the resistance of the 
front line, the defence is always equal to the task of 
preventing the breach from becoming a strategic break- 
through, if the deployment of the forces be suffi- 
ciently deep, and they be employed in sufficient strength 
and with judgment. The commands of armies were 
therefore instructed to adopt a system of deployment 
which should make it possible to maintain resistance 
" long enough to permit the Supreme Command to bring 
the reserves into action, ot, however, under the pressure 
of events, but under clearly defined conditions. 


THE DEFENSIVE DISPOSITION AND THE POSITION OF THE 
GENERAL RESERVES 


Troops and artillery were distributed among the 
different armies by the Supreme Command in accord- 
ance with the plan of defence and in proportion to the 
task each was to carry out. 

On the Asiago plateau, as in the Monte Grappa 
sector, where plans had been made for offensive action 
calculated to carry our advance well forward, should 
strategical conditions prove favourable to us, the divi- 
sions had been reinforced and were sufficiently strong 
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to resist an attack no matter how determined. But, 
as it was well known that our adversary would attack 
in the low-lying sector, the Piave front had to be strongly 
reinforced, where the deployment, for reasons of economy 
which will be readily understood, was sufficient only for 
purposes of protection. 

With this end in view the deployments of the Third 
and Eighth Armies were reinforced with batteries drawn 
from the reserve and from other armies; the Montello 
area was supplied with 12 mountain batteries, 18 of 
medium, and 3 of large calibre; the Lower Piave was 
reinforced with 18 mountain batteries, 12 field bat- 
teries, and 71 of medium and 5 of large calibre, these 
reinforcements forming a total of 424 guns. To the 
Third Army was assigned the entire body of the Ber- 
saglieri Cyclists (12 battalions). 

In each sector, moreover, all necessary steps were 
taken to ensure the bringing into action with all possible 
speed of further reinforcements in the form of batteries 
drawn from the reserve or from the armies not engaged, 
should circumstances make this necessary. 

At the same time the disposition of artillery on the 
fronts threatened was arranged on eminenily defensive 
lines, in order, by a timely disposal of them ian 
deep echelon, to ensure the success of the necessary 
firing manoeuvres, even after a rupture of the front 
line. 

While awaiting the beginning of operations the 
Supreme Command provided for the distribution of the 
general reserve, which, up to this time, had occupied a 
central position, bringing it forward in greatest force 
in the direction of the Eastern sector, and arranging 
for the strategic disposition of the higher forma- 
tions in reserve, which should enable us to withstand 
a breaking through of our fighting line, should this 
occur, | 
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Thus in the defensive system Cittadella—Castelfranco— 
Trivignano—entrenched camp—Treviso—Meolo—Vallio—Sile 
organizations, no less than four army corps were de- 
ployed (the XXII, XXV, XXVI, and the XXX), which, 
by this advance of about three days’ marches, were in 
a position to check any initial success the enemy might 
obtain in whatever sector. In anticipation of the possi- 
bility that the XXV and XXVI Army Corps might be 
employed in the front line of the Third Army, and the 
XXX Army Corps in that of the Eighth Army, the two 
army commanders were instructed to study the ways 
in which these formations might best be used, while all 
commanders under them were to familiarize themselves 
with the entire front and its system of defence, by means 
of reconnaissances previously carried out. These eight 
divisions, gravitating in certain sectors, not only ensured 
the safety of the front, but also constituted a powerful 
mass which could be manceuvred at will by the Supreme 
Command. Thanks to the methods of rapid transport 
already established, the Supreme Command was also in 
a position to bring forward in a single day the two 
divisions of the Army Corps of assault to any point 
threatened. Five other divisions which, for reasons of 
prudence, had been deployed astride of Lake of Garda, 
the Supreme Command proposed to order forward as 
soon as the main direction of the attack should have 
been ascertained. 

Thus, on the eve of battle, of the nineteen divisions 
of which the general reserve was composed, twelve were 
ready at hand for immediate use (the XXII, XXV, 
XXVI, and XXX Army Corps, plus the 52nd Division, 
which had been brought forward from Vicenza to Maros- 
tica, and the 53rd, 48th, and 24th, which could be 
drawn from the Third, Eighth, and Fourth Armies) ; two 
more divisions of assault could be brought forward, by 
rapid transport, in a single day to the sector in which 
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they were needed ; and finally five divisions (XII Army 
Corps plus the 21st, 22nd, and 54th Divisions) could be 
concentrated in four days by rapid transport, or in six 
by railway, on the threatened front. 

The following figures will best serve to explain the 
principle in accordance with which the Supreme Com- 
mand had laid their plans : 

About eight-tenths of our infantry were deployed 
along the threatened front ; of these somewhat less than 
five-tenths were with the armies in the first line, rather 
more than three-tenths being with the reserve, and at 
the disposal of the Supreme Command. About seven- 
tenths of our artillery were concentrated on the same 
front; of these six-tenths being already in place before 
the enemy’s attack began, and about one-tenth with the 
reserve, at the disposal of the Supreme Command. 


FURTHER DEFENSIVE MEASURES 


Throughout the winter the intelligence service had 
carefully watched the enemy’s every movement, especi- 
ally his activities in the way of works of fortification ; 
and by the end of May, thanks to the numerous indica- 
tions collected by unceasing industry, the service might 
safely predict that the enemy offensive was about 
to begin on the front between the River Astico and 
the sea. 

In accordance with the very precise information with 
which they had been supplied, the Supreme Command 
arranged that raids should be carried out at various 
points, which not only served to arouse the fighting spirit 
in our troops, but also furnished important data calcu- 
lated to perfect our knowledge of the enemy’s prepara- 
tions, and to facilitate the rational development of 
counter-preparations. 
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These counter-preparations in the preliminary phase 
were to develop by means of daily and methodically 
executed artillery action, so that we should not only be 
able to retaliate on the enemy’s artillery and minimize 
its efficacy, thus rendering it unable to sustain the 
important part assigned to it in the attack, but also 
to hinder the enemy’s preparations for the offensive, by 
a harassing fire. 

In a second phase, when the battle was about to 
begin, the counter-preparations were to assume an 
extremely violent character, with the object of silencing 
the enemy’s demolition batteries, and of shelling the 
first-line trenches and the concentration areas of the 
infantry detachments held in readiness to attack or 
reinforce. It would also seek to paralyse the commands, 
blind the observers, prevent the arrival of supplies, and, 
in a word, check the attack before it should have time 
to develop. 

The purpose of this system of artillery action (which, 
if it was to be successful, demanded an accurate know- 
ledge of the enemy’s offensive resources, and had been 
prepared with close attention to detail, and on a lavish 
scale) was to minimize the fighting capacity of the 
attacking party, to enfeeble his powers of offensive action 
at the very outset, while, at the same time, sustaining 
the fighting spirit in our own troops by convincing them 
of the great force and power of retaliation upon which 
our defence was based. 

These artillery counter-preparations, which the 
enemy had not foreseen, formed a powerful means of 
surprise, and, consequently, an element making for 
uccess. 

In preparing for the battle, special attention was 
devoted to the uses to which aircraft should be put. 
Owing to numerous causes, for which the industrial con- 
dition of the country was responsible, our aviation corps 
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was far from being in a state of full efficiency to face 
the struggle, but the thoroughness of its organization, 
the judicious manner in which it was handled, and, above 
all, the spirit of daring and of self-sacrifice that animated 
every member of the flying personnel, afforded ample 
compensation for all other deficiencies. 

For tactical purposes the armies were supplied with 
scouting squadrons as well as with artillery fire observa- 
tion squadrons for purposes of liaison with the infantry ; 
the fighting and bombing squadrons were left at the 
disposal of the Supreme Cominand ; the action of these 
latter was intended to embrace a wide area and extend 
along the entire fighting line, according to the needs of 
the battle. The fighting squadrons united under a single 
command, in a massa dt caccia (chasing mass), were to 
maintain the barrage of the entire front, and to act as 
escort to the bombers. 

Thanks to the precision of the regulations controlling 
the use of the flying corps, regulations that (as its limited 
resources demanded) very wisely centralized its action, 
the Supreme Command would be able, with its help and 
by careful strategy, to obtain tactical control of the 
decisive sectors of the battle, while the armies, protected 
by the barrage, and rendered free in their movements 
by the fighting service, would be placed in the most 
favourable conditions for coping with the innumerable 
difficulties of air fighting. 

The balloon service, which was of the greatest im- 
portance, especially on the Piave front, where there were 
no natural points for purposes of observation, was also 
reorganized and extended. Thus, besides the observation 
balloons of the army corps, balloons were for the first 
time assigned to divisions for the support of the divisional 
artillery. 

Numerous other provisions were made for the pro- 
tection of the troops. Roads, positions, and emplace- 
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ments were elaborately camouflaged, the manceuvring of 
detachments in the daytime was forbidden, sheltered 
routes were planned for bringing up reserves, and, most 
important of all, the best means of protection against 
gas attacks were carefully sought out and provided on 
a lavish scale. 

The liaison service, and that for collecting and trans- 
mitting information during action, also received special 
attention. It was of paramount importance to relieve 
the commands of large units of the burden of supplying 
information, for, as experience had shown, it was not 
infrequently impossible for them to report upon the 
fluctuations of the battle with the requisite promptitude 
and regularity. On the other hand the Supreme Com- 
mand must be kept continuously informed in order to 
appreciate the situation and control the battle. For this 
purpose so-called ‘centres for collecting information 
from troops in action” were established, functioning 
as detached intelligence offices for the commands (of 
army corps, divisions, or brigades) to which they were 
attached, and doing liaison service on the flanks and 
in the rear. In order to facilitate the operations of 
these centres the Supreme Command assigned officers 
of its own to the commands in action (from the 
highest down to those of brigades), who acted as in- 
telligence officers. 

Of course an organization so far-reaching must be 
supported by an equally far-reaching system of trans- 
mission. This end was achieved by carefully making 
the most of all means of communication already existing 
and by creating new ones. Thus the telegraph, wireless, 
and telephone systems were reorganized and distributed 
among the different services, and all other means—from 
the carrier pigeon to the message-bearing aeroplane— 
were increased and perfected. 

The supply services were organized on a scale corre- 
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sponding with the increased number of troops and the 
quantity of material necessary, and also with regard to 
the probable duration and violence of the struggle. Only 
the most important of these arrangements need be men- 
tioned here. 

The personnel and material of the medical corps were 
brought from the interior of the country into the war 
zone ; the number of ambulances attached to the great 
units was augmented and arrangements were made for 
bringing the hospital trains up as near as possible to 
the clearing stations. 

Services were inaugurated by means of which even 
such troops as were actually engaged in battle should 
receive hot rations at least once a day, besides a generous 
supply of comforts. 

The supplies of ammunition for the artillery were 
increased to ten days’ supplies for small-calibre guns 
and eight days for those of medium and large calibre, 
and orders were issued that, on each day after the third 
of fighting, a supply of ammunition sufficient for one 
day should be brought up from the rear. To facilitate 
these operations the railway stations in close proximity 
to the front were got ready for the reception of 
munition trains, many of which were left unloaded and 
held in readiness to move forward on the shortest notice. 

In order to ensure the rapid transport of reserves 
and of light artillery, a motor-park containing 1,800 
vehicles was installed between Vicenza and Padua, while 
sufficient rolling-stock to meet the demands of probable 
movements of troops was collected at the railway 
Stations in the vicinity of reserve units. 

Finally the Supreme Command saw to it that the 
postal service for detachments in the fighting line should 
continue to function normally, in order that the soldier 
and his family might not be deprived of a great source 
of moral comfort. 
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Thus prepared, the new Italian Army—tricher still in 
courage than in material resources—awaited the attack 
of the Austro-Hungarian forces with calm resolve, firm 
in its faith and steadfast in its determination to prevent, 
at all costs, a second violation of our country’s soil by 
the enemy. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE OPPOSING FORCES 


The Austro-Hungarian Forces—The Italian Forces 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN FORCES 
(PLAN III, CHARTS 4, 5, 6) 


On the evening of June 14 the situation of the Austro- 
Hungarian forces between the Stelvio and the sea (as 
it was known to the Italian Supreme Command) was as 
follows : 


Field-Marshal Conrad’s Group 


Tenth Army (between the Stelvio and the Astico); 
Commander, General Krobatin: 8 divisions in the front 
line, 2 aS army reserve. 

‘Eleventh Army (between the Astico and Fener); 
Commander, General Scheuschenstuel: 15 divisions in 
the front line, 8 divisions as army reserve, 4 divisions 
as army group reserve. 


Field-Marshal Boroevtc’s Group 


Sixth Army (between Fener and the Priula bridges): 
Commander, Archduke Joseph: 4 divisions in the front 
line, 2 divisions as army reserve, I division as army 
group reserve. 

Fifth Army (between the Priula bridges and the sea): 
Commander, General Wurm: II divisions in the front 
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line, 4 divisions aS army reserve, I division as army 
group reserve. 

Total = 60 divisions, of which 50 deployed between 
the River Astico and the sea to be used for the attack : 
27 in the mountain area and 23 on the Lower Piave. 

The army reserves were at a distance of about two 
days’ march from the front, the army group reserves at 
a distance of three or four days’ march. 

As regards artillery, the enemy had about 1,900 field 
guns and heavy field guns on the Altipiano (plateau), 
g50 in the Grappa sector, 575 in the Montello sector, 
1,580 on the Lower Piave ; forming a total of 5,000 field 
pieces from Astico to the sea, to which must be added 
a notable quantity of artillery of medium and heavy 
calibre (comprising long-range guns and 420-mm. guns) 
and of trench artillery (numerous trench-mortars and 
small cannon). 

All told, the Austrian offensive had at its disposal 
no less than 7,500 guns of all calibre. 

The artillery had been deployed on distinctly offen- 
sive lines: the batteries were pushed well forward ; 
some of medium and even some of large calibre were 
posted within two kilometres of the front line. 

Practically the entire flying corps had been brought 
to our front. At the beginning of the battle the 
Austro-Hungarian Army had at its disposal a total of 
about 480 machines for purposes of fighting and recon- 
noitring, besides several groups of battle planes—x1oo 
machines more or less—which were to carry out raids 
on our lines, dropping small bombs and machine-gunning 
our troops from a low altitude. 


THE ITALIAN FORCES 


We held the front between the Stelvio and the sea 
with a total of 56 divisions of infantry (50 of which 
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were Italian, 3 British, 2 French, and 1 Czecho—Slovak), 
and of these 37 were in the various sectors and Ig in 


reserve. 
The divisions in the sectors were disposed as follows : 


Army of the Giudicaria (Seventh)—Stelvio-Lake of Garda 4 divisions. 
Army of the Trentino (First)—Garda-Sculazzon _. 8 zs 
Army of the Plateau (Sixth)—Sculazzon—Brenta 
Army of the Grappa (Fourth)—Brenta-Pederobba . 
Army of the Montello (Eighth)—Pederobba—Palazzon 
Army of the Piave (Third)—Palazzon to the Sea . 


Awnrn o 


The remaining 19 divisions of infantry formed the 
reserve, and were distributed as follows: 10 under the 
direct orders of the Supreme Command (Ninth Army), 
and g distributed among the different armies, but like- 
wise at the Supreme Command’s disposal. 

Three cavalry divisions were also held at its disposal 
in a zone in close proximity to that of operations. 

The Italian Army had at its disposal 7,043 guns, 
2,406 trench-mortars, 524 anti-aircraft guns, distributed 
as follows : 

In the zone of operations: 3,353 field guns, 3,123 
heavy guns, 2,178 trench-mortars (of which 2,327, 1,810, 
and 1,382 respectively were massed upon the threatened 
front), 524 anti-aircraft. 

In the general reserve, at the disposal of the Supreme 
Command : 539 field guns, 28 heavy guns, and 228 trench- 
mortars. 

Thus the Italian Army could oppose to the Austro- 
Hungarian divisions, attacking between the Astico and 
the sea, 44 divisions (one of which, the Czecho-Slovak, 
was not yet thoroughly organized); 25 in the front 
line (16 in the mountain sector, and g in that of the 
Piave), as against 44 Austrian; and Ig in the general 
reserves, aS against the enemy’s 6. 

The enemy had massed 2,850 field guns in the moun- 
tain sector, and 2,155 on the Lower Piave (besides guns 
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of medium and large calibre) and to these we were 
able to oppose 1,292 field guns and 984 heavy guns in 
the mountain sector, and 1,035 field and 826 heavy 
guns on the Lower Piave. 

As regards aircraft, a total of 548 machines (of 
which 20 were French and 80 British) and 34 balloons 
(of which 2 were French and 4 British) had been dis- 
tributed among the armies according to their needs. 
There were besides, 4 dirigibles and the massa di caccia 
(fighting force), (in all, 15 squadrons, 128 machines), 
under the direct orders of the Supreme Command. Five 
more balloon sections were at the disposal of the Com- 
mandement de Place of Venice. 

All told, the Italian Army could oppose the enemy’s 
air force with 676 aeroplanes, 37 balloons, and 4 dirigibles. 


CHAPTER V 
THE BATTLE 


Demonstrative actions to the west of the River Astico—The failure to 
break through our mountain front and the partial forcing of the Piave 
(June 15-16)—The wearing down of the enemy (June 17-18)—Our 
counter-offensive (June 19-20)—The decisive days (June 21-23)—The 
Italian victory in relation to the general survey of the war. 


DEMONSTRATIVE ACTIONS TO THE WEST OF THE RIVER ASTICO 
(PLAN VII) 


THE task of demonstrating was entrusted to the Tenth 
Army (Krobatin), which was to carry out an attack 
against the Valtellina salient before the beginning of 
the offensive, and to execute partial attacks at certain 
points on the front, between the Adamello and Val 
d’Astico, while the offensive was in progress. 

The attack against the Valtellina salient was to be 
carried out by the first division and by the second rayon 
(28 battalions). Advancing by the Tonale and Val 
Camonica, the plan was to rush the salient from the 
base ; from the summit the first vayon would then push 
southwards by the Valtellina route. 

The fortified works of the Tonale once passed, the 
first division would descend upon Tirano by the Mor- 
tirolo Pass in the Valtellina, being closely followed in 
the Val Camonica by the 22nd Schutzen Division, which 
was ready in the Val Vermiglio, to thrust at Edolo. 

This, indeed, was a bold plan, which aimed not only 
at fixing our forces to the west of the Lake of Garda 
and causing reserves to be concentrated in that region, 
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but also at shortening the front and obtaining possession 
of positions which would constitute excellent bases for 
future operations in Lombardy. 

The Austrian Command counted on being able to 
carry out these demonstrative actions in three days ; 
therefore as June 15 had been fixed for beginning the 
general offensive, operations on the Tonale would begin 
on June Iz. 

In fact, at dawn on that morning the artillery 
opened fire with extreme violence, especially against our 
positions between the Ercavallo point and the Tonale 
road. There was an immediate reply from our batteries, 
and both the enemy’s lines and artillery were shelled, 
their guns being reduced to silence by half-past five 
o'clock. No further action took place that day. 

On the morning of the 13th, at half-past three o’clock, 
the enemy again opened fire on the Tonale front from 
the Ercavallo point to Val di Genova, and towards six 
o'clock the first division moved to the attack. 

The violent and effective counter-preparation and 
barrage fire of our artillery, supported by heavy machine- 
gun fire, almost immediately checked the enemy’s 
offensive intentions and forced him to fall back upon 
his starting line. Only a few advanced posts on the 
slopes of Cima Cady remained in his hands, but for a 
brief space only, for before noon our troops had com- 
pletely re-established their positions. 

At fifteen o’clock the enemy renewed his attack, but 
with no better success. At the outset he did indeed 
succeed in obtaining a slight foothold on the slopes of 
Cima Cady, but was immediately driven back by our 
counter-attacks. Towards evening the enemy with- 
drew, leaving the ground strewn with dead, a visible 
proof of the bloody repulse he had suffered. Eleven 
officers and 185 men remained in our hands. 

The attack to the south of the Tonale, on the other 
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hand, succeeded in gaining a foothold on Point 2,545 in 
the Monticelli region, and maintained its position there 
in spite of repeated counter-attacks on our part. But, 
on the whole, the day’s fighting resulted in decided 
failure for the enemy, who, disconcerted by the falsifica- 
tion of his estimate concerning our powers of resistance, 
hastily relinquished his plan. 

On June 15, the day the general offensive was to 
begin, the enemy in support of this action on the Tonale 
developed local fire fights between that point and the 
River Astico, followed by raids in the Adamello, Lagarina, 
and Vallarsa sectors. At Corno di Cavento the enemy 
took us by surprise by debouching from tunnels which 
had been excavated in the ice, and succeeded, by an 
enveloping movement, in occupying the position. At 
Dosso Alto (Monte Altissimo) he succeeded in seizing 
Point 703. At Monte Corno di Vallarsa his offensive 
went to pieces. 


THE FAILURE TO BREAK THROUGH OUR MOUNTAIN FRONT AND THE 
PARTIAL FORCING OF THE PIAVE (JUNE 15-16) 


Even on the eve of battle the Intelligence Service 
was equal to the demands of the moment, and was able 
to fix not only the date, but the exact hour at which the 
attack would be launched. | 

In fact, on June 15, at three o’clock—the stated 
time—the enemy began to bombard our front from the 
Astico to the Venetian Lagoons, engaging also in local 
fire fights from the Tonale to the Astico. But even 
before that hour, in obedience to orders received from 
the Supreme Command, our counter-preparation fire 
had opened with great violence. All our batteries were 
in action for the purpose of scattering the attack and 
striking at its most vital parts, namely, its commands, 
storm troops, supports, and artillery. The enemy, who 
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had endeavoured to prepare his offensive in the greatest 
secrecy, even forbidding the artillery to register, was 
taken completely by surprise, and was greatly discon- 
certed by the violence of our fire, which, besides the 
serious losses it inflicted, also revealed the fact that 
our defence was organized on a vast scale, was ready 
for battle and possessed an entirely unforeseen capacity 
to retaliate. 

In a word, the attack suffered, in this first phase, a 
tactical surprise of irreparable gravity. 

Columns on the march towards massing points were 
forced to halt and scatter ; batteries that were complet- 
ing their preparations for action were paralysed; the 
main telephone lines were cut, and advanced observa- 
tion posts were blinded. As the enemy himself con- 
fessed, the moral effect of our action was to arouse the 
suspicion that our fire was but the preparation of a 
mighty offensive, and that, consequently, his own 
offensive was hopelessly compromised. 

In fact, the hostile bombardment, notwithstanding 
its extreme violence, soon began to show signs of 
weakness and of becoming inaccurate, disordered, and 
irregular ; and when, between seven and eight o’clock 
(according to the sectors) the Austrian infantry moved 
to the attack, their impetus was visibly lessened, and their 
faith in a final victory was probably also badly shaken. 

That this attack, from which the Austro-Hungarian 
Command expected most important results, was launched 
under conditions so decidedly unfavourable, was due 
both to the wise predispositions of the Italian Command 
and to the unity of action and discrimination with which 
those predispositions were carried out by the lesser 
commands and by the troops themselves. 


FROM THE RIVER ASTICO TO THE BRENTA 
(PLAN VIII) 


The task assigned to the Second Army operating in 
this sector was substantially that of opening a way into 
the plain by forcing our line with nine divisions, from 
Val d’Assa (where it joins the Ghelpac) to Val Frenzela, 
and, by fifteen o’clock, occupying the marginal line of 
the plateau. These nine divisions were supported by 
five more, two of which were stationed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the tactical field of action; three 
others, which were deployed to the rear, were probably 
intended to provide reinforcements after the descent 
into the plain. 

We must not omit to call attention to the great 
precision with which the operations had been prepared ; 
in particular, the ‘‘ plans for the use of the artillery in 
each division,” which regulated the resumption of firing 
in accordance with the advance of the infantry, whose 
manceuvres were all prearranged in such a manner as 
to bring the attacking columns into convergence at a 
given moment on the flank or in the rear of such points 
as would probably offer the strongest resistance. 

Thus, for instance, Monte Lemerle was to be attacked 
towards nine o’clock, on the left flank, by the 127th 
Infantry (6th Division), on the front by the 42nd 
Infantry (52nd Division), and on the right flank by 
the 6th Regiment B.E. (52nd Division). Monte Kaber- 
laba, also at nine o'clock, was to become the objective 
of a concentric attack by the 23 H, 24 H, 21 H, and 
22 H Regiments of the 38th Division H; Monte Masa, 
which was to be stormed at ten o’clock by the 42nd 
and 18th Divisions, was to be forced to yield by means 
of a frontal attack, carried out by the 26 H (42nd Divi- 
sion) and the 126th Infantry (18th Division), etc. etc. 
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In the Western sector, held by British troops, the 
enemy attack succeeded in penetrating our line at 
certain points near Perghele and to the south of Ron- 
calto, but the spontaneous and effective intervention of 
the artillery of the X Army Corps—extreme left of 
the 1st Army—followed by a resolute counter-attack 
by the English forces, sufficed to check any further 
advance towards the south-east. 

In the Cesuna region our adversary was somewhat 
more successful, but a counter-attack launched at thir- 
teen o’clock all along the sector resulted in a complete 
restoration of the front, and the capture of about 1,000 
prisoners and much war material. The three storming 
divisions, caught under the violent and concentrated 
fire of our artillery, withdrew from the fight in com- 
plete disorder. 

In the middle sector, held by the French, the enemy 
infantry penetrated as far as the Capitello Pennar 
salient, which, in accordance with the predispositions 
contained in the plan of defence, had been evacuated 
during the bombardment in order that the enemy might 
be enticed thither and worn down. No less than six 
unsuccessful attempts were made to break through at 
this point, until at sixteen o’clock a counter-attack by 
the 78th French Infantry Regiment recaptured the 
position, taking several hundred prisoners. 

A fresh and vigorous counter-attack was launched 
by the Austrians at 18.30 o’clock, but broke against 
the determined resistance of the defence. 

In the eastern sector, held by the XIII Italian 
Army Corps, where especially heavy artillery fire had 
almost completely destroyed out first (observation) 
lines on Monte Valbella, the enemy attack, favoured by 
fog, which was rendered more dense by the free use of 
smoke-producing bombs, succeeded in pushing forward 
far enough to besiege the Cima Echar redoubt and the 
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position of Busa del Termine, which closed the road to 
Val Chiama. But both at Cima Echar and upon the 
rocky heights of Busa del Termine, where the troops of 
the defence displayed a sign with the defiant inscrip- 
tion, D1 Qut non st passa! (No passing this way !), our 
detachments held their own victoriously against the 
storming masses, in an epic hand-to-hand struggle; 
again, at twenty-two o'clock, repulsing a last desperate 
surprise attack launched by the enemy between Cima 
Echar and Busa del Termine. 

Farther east the troops defending Col del Rosso and 
Col d’Echele were overpowered by numbers and, after 
a determined resistance, forced to yield, while a handful 
of gallant men on Pizzo Razea, although surrounded, 
continued not only to resist, but to inflict very serious 
loss upon the enemy as well. 

Generally speaking, the enemy’s attacks in this 
sector broke against the first lines of our resistance, and 
failed to inflict injury of any sort upon the vital points 
in the organization of our defence; while, at the close 
of the hard day’s fighting, our troops were heartened by 
the knowledge that they had checked our adversary’s 
most determined effort. 

On the front held by our XX Army Corps the enemy 
was equally unsuccessful, where he attacked the advanced 
lines of Val Frenzela and Val Brenta. 


IN THE MONTE GRAPPA REGION 
(PLAN VII!) 


The enemy’s attempt to break through was to be 
confined here to the region between the Brenta and the 
central mass of Monte Grappa. Five of the divisions 
deployed had, therefore, for an objective the marginal 
line between the Brenta and Monte Pallone (to the east 
of Monte Grappa); a sixth was to launch a flank attack, 
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pushing upwards along the Monfenera—Monte Tomba- 
Monte Pallone ridge. 

On the left, in the sector held by our IX Army 
Corps, the attack, favoured by a dense fog, succeeded 
in overpowering our resistance on Col del Miglio, Col 
Fagheron and Col Fenilon, and in first isolating and 
then occupying Col Moschin. 

In the direction of the Asolone, the resolute atti- 
tude of the defence reduced the enemy’s progress to 
almost negligible proportions. 

In the centre, and in the sector held by our VI Army 
Corps, three powerful attacks launched along the line 
opposite Monte Coston, Monte Grappa, gave point 1,053 
of Monte Coston into the hands of the enemy, who, 
having seized the defences of Monte Pertica, further 
succeeded in damaging the works protecting Monte 
Grappa, in breaking through the front line on Monte 
Solarolo, and in gaining some ground between Monte 
Solarolo and Monte Medata. 

But these results once achieved, our adversary’s 
offensive energy was spent, thanks to the gallant conduct 
of our troops, who, although surrounded by the enemy, 
had, by their heroic resistance, succeeded at several 
points along the front not only in defeating his attack, 
but also in scattering it and quelling its fury. 

On the left wing, in the sector held by the I Army 
Corps, the effectiveness of our counter-preparation fire, 
which had found an excellent target in the great body 
of troops massed in the Alano hollow, prevented the 
enemy from developing the action according to plan. 

In fact, between the Brenta and the Piave, in the 
early part of the afternoon of June 15, the enemy offen- 
sive had been checked and held up, and, in accordance 
with the defensive plans, a counter-attack had been 
launched for the purpose of re-establishing the original 
positions. In the evening the Fagheron, Col Fenilon, 
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Point 1,503 of Monte Coston, Point 1,581 between Monte 
Grappa and Monte Pertica were again in our hands, 
together with several hundreds of prisoners. 


ON THE PIAVE 
(PLAN IX) 


In planning the forcing of the Piave the enemy had 
divided the course of the river into two distinct sectors : 
one narrow sector, at the bend between Fazé di Piave 
and Nervesa, the other much broader, stretching from 
the Grave di Papadopoli to the Musile Valley. In the 
first sector, which corresponded on the right bank to 
the Montello, Field-Marshal Boroevic had concentrated 
practically the entire strength of the Sixth Army, namely 
six out of seven divisions, of which three were deployed 
in the first line, against one Italian division only, the 
58th. 

This massing of forces, notably superior in numbers 
to those of the contiguous Italian Fifth Army (which 
disposed of sixteen divisions along the entire Piave front, 
from the bridges of Priula to the sea), is conclusive proof 
of the great importance attributed to the Northern sector 
in the enemy’s plans, as being the one where, thanks to 
the conformation of the front, he might expect to obtain 
the best results. 

On the other hand, the enemy command had wisely 
determined not to attempt to force the Piave in the 
region opposite the Priula bridges, where the river, 
flowing for the most part close to the left bank, left a broad, 
unsubmerged belt, dotted with stony islets (called grave) 
on the right, and therefore directly under the effective 
fire of our defence. 

Each party of shock troops had been instructed to 
cross the river within a given area, and had been liberally 
provided with bridging material. At each point of pass- 
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age there was a director of crossing operations, who was 
responsible for the technical operations in connexion 
with ferrying the troops across, and was also in charge 
of the fords, foot and other bridges. 

The shock troops were to effect the passage across 
the branches of the river nearest the left bank, and 
occupy our advanced positions on the islets, while the 
bombardment was still in progress. They were then to 
press forward across the intervening streams and be in 
readiness, near the right bank, to attack our positions 
at half-past seven o’clock, as soon as the artillery should 
have lengthened the range. Finally they were to form 
temporary bridge-heads to facilitate the advance of 
troops from the rear. 

To cover these operations the enemy made free use 
not only of gas shells, but also of a special smoke shell, 
which, together with the morning mists and the smoke 
from the ordinary shells, enveloped the right bank in a 
thick and solid curtain of fog. 


ON THE MONTELLO 


Thus, hidden from direct observation by us, the first 
enemy battalions succeeded in crossing on the front 
between Campagnoli di Sopra and Castelviero, and, 
although greatly molested by the machine-gunning by 
our aircraft of the different bridges and pontoons, a large 
contingent of troops was nevertheless hurled against the 
right bank in the course of the day. Bysixteen o'clock, 
in fact, two battalions and a half of storm troops and 
twenty-four battalions of infantry had crossed. 

After a fierce struggle, in which infantry, bombers, 
and sapper detachments vied with each other in bravery, 
in the early afternoon the entire Montello salient, from 
Casa Serena by Col Marseille and Bavaria as far as 
Nervesa, had fallen into the enemy’s hands. Farther 
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south, however, every attempt on the part of the enemy 
to make a thrust forward from Nervesa along the right 
bank of the river towards the Priula bridges broke down 
before the determined resistance displayed by the defence. 

The breach having thus been stopped and the flanks 
held against the onrush of the enemy, the necessity for 
a counter-offensive manceuvre became apparent. With 
this in view the Army Command, with the reserves of 
those army corps that were not yet engaged, and with 
a part of the army reserves, prepared a counter-attack, 
directed against| the flanks of the enemy salient in order 
to cut it off at the base and separate the assailants from 
those points where the river might be crossed. For this 
purpose the twelfth regiment of Bersaglieri, the twenty- 
seventh detachment of storm troops, the sixth armoured 
motor machine-gun squadron, and the Florence regiment 
of Lancers, were assigned to the VIII Army Corps, while 
the XXVII Army Corps was reinforced by the Udine 
Brigade of the 50th Division, recently assigned to the 
army by the Supreme Command. 

At 15.30 o’clock our infantry attacked with irresistible 
violence, while the artillery, supported by the air forces, 
poured a heavy fire upon the Montello salient, which 
was occupied by the enemy, at the same time keeping 
the river crossings under an incessant fire. Our thrust 
was met by a counter-thrust on the part of our adversary, 
who, in order to widen the breach and follow up the 
advantage obtained, became more aggressive than ever 
in his attacks. 

The initial phase of the struggle afforded us some 
slight success ; thus we were able to force the enemy’s 
front line back at several points, and to recapture 
Giavera. But soon the numerical superiority of the 
Austrians prevailed, and our infantry lost some of the 
recaptured territory, although all farther progress on 
the enemy’s part met with steadfast opposition. 
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Before evening, however, the violence of the hostile 
thrusts had become spent, and the attacking party 
realized that the intended surprise operations had failed 
and that the defence was endowed with a strong capacity 
for retaliation. 


ON THE LOWER PIAVE 


Towards nine o'clock, after an artillery preparation 
fire of longer duration than in any other sector, and 
protected by the lavish use of smoke shells, the enemy 
succeeded in securing his position on the right bank, 
and in establishing two bridge-heads, one at Fagaré and 
the other at Musile, the first of which corresponded 
with the important main road Ponte di Piave—Treviso, 
and the second with the San Dona—Mestre railway. 
Farther north, between Salettuolo and Candelu, the 
enemy’s break-through was promptly checked by the 
brave troops of the 31st Division, who, by means of a 
rapid and vigorous counter-attack, captured almost all 
of the enemy columns which had crossed over to the 
right bank, driving the rest into the river. In the centre, 
between Zenson and Noventa, the solid resistance of our 
forces prevented our adversary from securing a position 
on this side of the stream. 

Throughout the day the enemy made fruitless en- 
deavours to push the two bridge-heads forward and 
connect them; prompt retaliation by our troops, how- 
ever, which took the form both of resistance and also 
of counter-attack, succeeded in holding him between 
Saletto and Zenson, and in minimizing his progress in 
the Musile sector, where the attack had carried him 
forward into the most advanced artillery zone. 

By noon on June 15 the Supreme Command, thanks 
to the abundance of information received, was in a 
position to gauge the situation and adopt adequate 
measures for facing it. 
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At that moment the danger was greatest on the front 
of the Fourth and Eighth Armies, where a fresh and still 
probable attack might, at any moment, compromise the 
strategical positions of our deployments on the Piave. 
In the direction of the right wing of the Third Army 
events were taking a less serious course, but nevertheless 
demanded close attention. 

Meanwhile, having provided the different armies with 
the troops necessary to reinforce the defence, the Supreme 
Command took measures to prevent farther advance by 
the enemy in the Fourth and Eighth Army sectors, as 
such an advance might occasion a break-through and 
result in the envelopment of the entire Third Army. An 
Army Corps of the general reserve, the XXII, was sent 
to garrison the defences of the Mussolente (Bassano— 
Asolo) in the rear of the Fourth Army, and three divisions, 
the 47th, 11th, and 33rd, held the Venegazzi entrenched 
camp of the Treviso line, which, running southward, 
formed a continuation of the Mussolente system. 

These measures, which had not previously been 
adopted in order not to engage the reserves prematurely, 
could now be put into immediate execution, as the 
larger formations of the general reserve had already 
been brought close up to the second systems of defence. 

At the same time, in order that nothing might be 
neglected, and by way of further precautions, the line 
of the Lower Bacchiglione, from the entrenched camp of 
Padua to the Lagoons, was armed with batteries of large 
and medium calibre; along the La Castella—Venegazzu 
front in the Montello sector a defensive organization 
was constructed, and numerous working companies were 
concentrated along the Bacchiglione defences and the 
entrenched camps of Vicenza and Padua, and along the 
Brenta Canal. 

Meanwhile, during the afternoon, the reaction of the 
defence had been steadily gaining ground by means of 
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a series of most determined counter-attacks, with the 
result that, at some points, the enemy’s initial successes 
had been cancelled, and at others contained within limits 
sO narrow as to be entirely out of proportion to the 
effort put forth. 

In fact, in the late evening, when the news from all 
the sectors of the field of battle had been co-ordinated, 
the result of the first day of fighting could be summed 
up in the following words: The front on the Astago 
Plateau had been almost entirely preserved ; the enemy’s 
advance in the Monte Grappa sector had been checked ; 
powerful thrusts in the Montello sector had been repulsed, 
as had also been the case on the Lower Piave, at Ponte di 
Piave, and Mustile. 

To these results must be added important deduc- 
tions of a strategical nature, suggested by the manner 
in which the battle had developed. Foremost amongst 
these was the certainty acquired that the front of attack 
did actually extend from the Astico to the sea, and 
that the Austro-Hungarian Army was here united in a 
supreme effort, of which the attacks were so violent and 
the organization on a scale so lavish that it could but 
be looked upon as decisive. 

This excluded the possibility that offensive opera- 
tions on a vast scale would also be carried out in the 
Val Lagarina region and in the Giudicaria sector, while 
the unanimous testimony of prisoners, together with 
other indications, led to the conclusion that three-fifths 
of the enemy forces engaged in the battle had already 
been so hardly tried that they might henceforth be 
looked upon as devoid of any further offensive capacity. 

Basing their decisions on this combination of posi- 
tive facts, the Supreme Command, at the close of the 
first day of battle, issued orders for a continuation of 
the struggle, its intention being to support the resist- 
ance on the Piave by means of fresh forces to be drawn 
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from the general reserve, and at the same time and 
promptly to reconstitute the central nucleus of that 
reserve by adding to it the larger formations that had 
been held at the disposal of the Seventh and First 
Armies, and whose presence in the Western sector, 
now that the situation was clearly defined, appeared 
unnecessary. 

In compliance with this order the Eighth Army, 
which was to carry out counter-offensive operations on 
the Montello, had the 50th and 13th Divisions assigned 
to it; the Third Army received the 33rd Division for 
the purpose of restoring the situation on its extreme 
right ; the 7th and 11th Divisions and the 4th Cavalry 
Divisions weré brought forward to the Lower Piave, 
within the tactical radius of their probable employment ; 
the 37th and 22nd Divisions, which had heretofore been 
stationed in the Lake of Garda region, were transported 
by rail into the Padua—Treviso zone; and finally, the 
First Army received orders to hold the line in small 
force for protective purposes, so that it might be able 
to supply the front which was attacked, with the greatest 
possible number of men and guns. 

June 16.—June 16 marked the irreparable failure of 
the enemy’s attack on the mountain front (Plan VIII). 

On the Asiago plateau the Allied troéps completely 
re-established the initial situation, and on the front of 
the XIII Italian Army Corps a brilliant counter-attack, 
carried out by the 13th Infantry Regiment and the 3rd 
Bersaglieri, restored to us point 1,262 of Costalunga. 
Col del Rosso was also recaptured by a battalion of the 
118th Infantry Regiment, which, however, was over- 
powered by numbers later on, and could not hold the 
position. 

Between the Brenta and the Piave, in the early 
morning, the ninth assault detachment, supported by 
detachments from the Basilicata Brigade, with magnifi- 
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cent dash and by a lightning stroke, succeeded in re- 
occupying Col Moschin in the early morning ; the Pesaro 
Brigade and the 6th Assault Detachment recaptured the 
buttresses of Monte Cibera and of point 1,503 of Monte 
Coston, while farther to the right in Val dei Lebi, where 
the enemy had got through our barrage, contact with the 
XVIII Army Corps and an uninterrupted line of defence 
was re-established. The vigorous counter-attacks carried 
out by this army corps in the direction of Solarolo and 
the Porte di Salton were pushed as far as the original 
line, which, however, our troops were unable to hold. 

On the whole, the enemy, visibly shaken and dis- 
concerted by the losses he had sustained on the pre- 
ceding day, remained on the defensive, carrying out, 
from time to time, heavy concentrations of fire on our 
lines, probably in preparation of a fresh offensive to be 
executed on the morrgw. Meanwhile our artillery kept 
the enemy batteries and back areas continuously under 
fire. 

All night long on the Piave front (Plan IX) the 
enemy had been pressing forward the operations of 
crossing, for the purpose of imparting fresh and increas- 
ing energy to the battle; and during the day violent 
attacks were launched for the purpose of extending and 
connecting the bridge-heads, and, above all, of advancing 
sufficiently to ensure the crossing-places against our 
artillery fire. 

Everywhere, however, the enemy’s thrusts encoun- 
tered the reaction of our defence, which along the entire 
front, from the Montello to the sea, was continuous and 
energetic, and served, even when no more positive 
results were achieved, to neutralize the enemy’s offen- 
sive on this second day of battle. 

In the early morning small local operations were 
carried out in the Eighth Army sector, which served 
to mask the preparations for a counter-offensive action 
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to be launched in the afternoon, for the purpose of 
freeing the salient that was still occupied by the 
enemy, or at least of preventing him from extending 
his occupation. | 

At fourteen o’clock the 13th and 5oth Divisions (the 
first assigned to the VIII Army Corps, the second to 
the XXVIII) launched a counter-attack, supported by 
the artillery. 

The Palermo and Barletta Brigades of the 13th 
Division, and the 26th Assault Detachment, rushing 
forward with fine daring, occupied Point 127, and, in 
spite of the ever-increasing violence of the hostile reac- 
tion and the serious losses sustained, advanced nearly 
to Col Pavei, and at the hamlet of Sovilla succeeded in 
establishing contact with the 48th Division, which was 
supporting the attack by action in the plain, in the 
direction of Nervesa. 

The 50th Division’s action, in conjunction with that 
of the 13th Division, achieved some success on the front 
held by the Aosta Brigade; but the Udine Brigade, 
which was to aim at the extreme mght of the area 
occupied by our adversary, for the purpose of forcing 
it away from the river, encountered determined resist- 
ance. Thus did the fighting continue with fluctuating 
changes of fortune. The enemy, alive to the necessity 
of extending the bridge-heads at any cost, of acquiring 
space on the west, and of debouching into the plain on 
the south, fought with dogged determination, seeking 
to free himself from our encircling pressure; but his 
violent thrusts, while they paralysed our advance, failed 
to overpower our forces or win fresh territory for our 
adversary. 

In the evening the situation might be considered as 
practically unchanged. Whereas on the left wing the 
gallant action of the Reggio Brigade had not been suc- 
cessful in maintaining our possession of the stronghold 
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of Casa Serena, on the right the 13th Division had 
succeeded in re-establishing contact with the 48th 
Division at the hamlet of Sovilla. 

On the Third Army front also the day had been 
characterized by numerous counter-attacks which, in a 
first phase, afforded us some slight advantages, as was 
the case at Fagaré, Bocca di Callalta, and La Fossa, 
which places we recaptured ; later on, however, they 
served only to check the thrusts of the enemy, who was 
making desperate efforts here as elsewhere to relieve a 
situation which was already most critical. On the 
right wing, where the Sassari Brigade, reinforced by four 
battalions of Bersaglieri Cyclists, succeeded in reoccupy- 
ing the Croce stronghold, our troops fought with daring 
and determination, but met with less success. The 
place itself and its defensive elements were recaptured 
only to be lost again soon afterwards, and by evening 
the enemy’s Overpowering numerical superiority had 
enabled him to extend the two bridge-heads consider- 
ably, although they still remained separated by detach- 
ments of our XXVIII Army Corps, which, in spite of 
the enemy’s advance in neighbouring sectors, offered a 
gallant resistance in the Lampol bend. 

Thus, after two days of battle, the mountain front was 
still unshaken and the Prave front but slightly bent, where 
the undeniable advantages the enemy had gained were, 
however, so circumscribed by lamits of space and time as 
to exclude the possibility of the nerghbouring sectors being 
strategically affected by them. 

We may add that, all things considered, the enemy’s 
condition was becoming more serious with every passing 
hour, constrained as he was to give battle within the 
narrow space between the river and our second line of 
defence, which was still intact, and with his crossing- 
places exposed to our artillery fire. 

Thanks, moreover, to the predispositions in accord- 
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ance with which our defensive deployments and the 
distribution of troops in the different sectors had been 
carried out—thanks, also, to the energy with which the 
defence had been conducted—at the close of the second 
day the enemy might already be said to have irrevoc- 
ably lost the initiative. Thus the Supreme Command, 
reassured as regards the stability of the mountain front, 
and freed from all anxiety of a strategical order, could 
devote all its attention to preparing two further 
measures : 

1. The providing of periodical relief for the higher 
formations in the line by harmonizing the need for a 
proper control of the forces with the vital necessity for 
preventing any farther advance by the enemy. 

2. The study of a plan for a counter-offensive action 
on a vast scale in the most exposed sectors, to be launched 
at the most propitious moment, that is to say when, 
enfeebled by our activities, by the number of higher 
formations already engaged by him, and by various 
other circumstances, which the Intelligence Service was 
carefully watching, the enemy’s fighting capacity might 
be considered as seriously impaired, his numerical 
superiority lost, and, in a word, the conditions of strength 
reversed, wholly to the advantage of the defence. 

In pursuance of this plan, on the evening of June 16, 
the Supreme Command, having assigned the 7th and 
11th Divisions and the ist Assault Division to the 
Third Army, and fresh artillery to the Eighth, issued 
orders to accelerate operations for concentrating the 
higher formations now available in other sectors, on the 
Piave front. 


THE WEARING DOWN OF THE ENEMY 

June 17.—In the sectors held by the British and 
French troops the enemy’s activity and our own on the 
Asiago plateau were confined to artillery actions. 
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In the Eastern sector a renewed offensive on our part 
for the purpose of recapturing the Costalunga Redoubt 
was unsuccessful, in spite of the energy and tenacity 
with which it was conducted. On the eastern edge of 
the plateau the Pizzo Razea, which had yielded only 
on the preceding evening, was retaken, together with 
some prisoners and machine-guns. 

In the Grappa sector, where the enemy was no 
longer aggressive, our forces rectified and reorganized 
the front by means of several local actions on a small 
scale. 

On the Montello fighting was suspended on the left 
and in the centre, but continued on the right, between 
San Mauro and the Piave, where the enemy brought his 
full strength to bear, in order, by extending his zone of 
occupation, to be able to advance in force towards the 
plain. Throughout the day the struggle continued, 
but the fighting, although determined, was incon- 
clusive and spasmodic. By evening the Austrians, still 
superior in numbers, had succeeded in pressing for- 
ward as far as the slopes between San Mauro and 
Borgo, but had been unable either to proceed or to 
reach the Priula bridges, thanks to the staunch resist- 
ance of our 48th Division, which, with its left wing 
forming a defensive flank which extended northwards, 
had for three days prevented the attack from passing. 

On the Lower Piave the Third Army, with the rst 
Assault Division and the Bergamo Brigade, had arranged 
a violent counter-attack to be carried out in the after- 
noon, in the direction of Fossalta-Capo d’Argine, in 
order to cut off the salient made by the enemy’s advance, 
which on the 16th had been pushed so far forward as 
to threaten the Meolo stronghold. The two Army 
Corps, the XXVIII and the XXIII, were to carry out 
actions on a smaller scale, in conjunction with the main 
attack. But this offensive was forestalled by a pon- 
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derous enemy offensive, which, starting from Zenson 
and the Gonfo bend, succeeded in establishing a con- 
nexion between the two bridge-heads opposite Ponte 
di Piave and San Dona respectively, and in forcing our 
battle front to yield somewhat at those points. 

The general situation on the evening of the 17th was, 
nevertheless, satisfactory. We had recaptured Pizzo Razea 
on the plateau; we were no longer hard pressed by the 
enemy on the Grappa ; the enemy attacks on the Montello 
had been repulsed ; the Piave front now stood firm, not- 
withstanding the incessant efforts of the Austrian Army 
and some slight fluctuations in the fighting line. 

The enemy, obstinately determined to force his way 
through into the Treviso—Mestre region, had continued 
to hurl division after division into the all-devouring 
struggle, obtaining results so small as to be out of all 
proportion to the outlay. Thus his reserves were being 
rapidly reduced in numbers, and the Italian Supreme 
Command perceived that the proper moment for assum- 
ing the initiative was fast approaching. 

With this end in view preparations were continued, 
arrangements made for concentrating the XXII Army 
Corps in the Altivole—Istrana zone, for bringing forward 
by rail into the Castelfranco—-Padua zone three more 
divisions of the general reserve (the 21st of the Seventh 
Army, the 27th of the Ninth, and the 29th of the First), 
and for further reinforcing the Eighth and other armies 
with fresh batteries drawn from the disengaged units, 
in order to strengthen the general reserve. 

Finally, in order to render the Third Army equal 
to the task assigned to it of opposing determined resist- 
ance to any attempt at advance on the enemy’s part, 
the Volturno Brigade was brought up and placed at its 
disposal. 

The events of these three days were sufficient in 
themselves to prove that, from a strategical point of 
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view, the offensive had failed, and that, tactically speak- 
ing, it had led to a situation from which there was no 
outlet, in so much as the attacking party, practically with- 
out artillery support, in need of supplies and munitions, 
demoralized and shaken by the line of action adopted 
by the defence—with which he was entirely unfamiliar, 
must of necessity either break through a strongly 
armed front which was thoroughly organized and 
strenuously defended, or retire. Enemy documents, of 
which only the most striking passages need be quoted. 
here, reveal the disappointment and discouragement under 
which the attacking troops laboured under such tragic 
circumstances. 

“. . . Nor were we less surprised to find that the enemy 
did not engage all his strength in the most advanced zone, 
but, on the contrary, abandoned 1t, and directed his efforts 
to putting down our attack 1n the intermediate zone, which 
we did not know was fortified. 

‘Our disappointment was all the keener when the 
assault, which had already demanded much firmness of 
purpose and daring, was followed by an exhausting and 
ruinous struggle against hidden machine-guns. .. . This 
disappointment will explain, 1n part at least, the languid 
nature of the fighting which took place in the intermedrate 
zone... . (From a pamphlet entitled Lessons to be 
drawn from the Battle of June 1918, published by the 
Austrian Supreme Command in August 1918.) 

Under conditions so critical it would have been wise 
to break off the fighting in time and to abstain from 
further action, rather than to persevere in a struggle 
which was of the hardest and which it was now plain 
could lead to no good result. This course, however, 
was not adopted, probably because Field-Marshal 
Boroevic wished to prove to Field-Marshal Conrad that 
the Tyrolese front could not be disengaged “in this 
way” (that is, by means of action on the plateau), ‘‘ but 
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only by action on the Piave’”’ (telegram from Boroevic 
to the Austrian Supreme Command on June 16), or 
perhaps because the Command lacked the moral courage 
to take a step of such gravity. Be this as it may, the 
morrow, June 18, was a day of offensive activity on the 
part of the Austrians. ° 

June 18.—Throughout the day the enemy continued 
to hammer away in the southern sector of the Montello, 
capturing a small piece of ground near the Nervesa rail- 
“way viaduct, but without succeeding in debouching 
towards the Priula bridges. 

Also on the Lower Piave the fighting continued 
violently. While the enemy succeeded in making some 
slight progress, for which he paid dearly, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saletto and San Bartolomeo, the XXVIII 
Army Corps recaptured the Fossalta—Osteria—Capo- 
dargine line with the 1st Assault Division, taking several 
hundred prisoners. 

Nor did this day, on which the enemy engaged all his 
veserves in a supreme effort, bring him any further gain ; 
on the contrary, the sudden rising of the river increased the 
asficulty of bringing up supplies, multiplied the hardships 
of all kinds, and rendered the existence of the troops, who 
were already worn out by our incessant shelling and re- 
peated counter-attacks, quite intolerable. 

In strong contrast to the demoralization of our 
adversary were the high spirits of the troops of our 
defence, sustained by a firm determination to retaliate, 
and encouraged by the results of our operations, which 


had been made known by means of bulletins and 
proclamations. 


Henceforth the reverses the enemy had suffered on 
the mountain front, his manifest incapacity to extricate 
himself from the situation on the Piave, and the fruit- 
less expenditure of strength during four days of bloody 
battle, constituted so many sources of weakness and so 
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many visible signs that numerical and moral superiority 
was no longer on the side of the attacker. 

The Supreme Command meanwhile had decided on 
June 19 to begin the counter-offensive action to drive the 
enemy back across the Prave. 

The Montello sector was chosen, not only because it 
was the weakest point on the front, but also because of 
the advantages the enemy had gained there, and because, 
by freeing that sector, we should at once ensure the 
safety of our entire deployment from the Brenta to the 
sea. It would have been superfluous to waste strength 
against the bridge-heads of the Lower Piave, which, 
thanks to the solidity which our front had acquired, no 
longer constituted a menace to us, but were, on the 
contrary, a severe tax on the enemy’s resources. 

On the other hand, everything encouraged the belief 
that the enemy once dislodged from the Montello, it 
would take but little to determine the retreat of the 
rest of the troops who had crossed to the right bank, 
and who were no longer equal to the task assigned to 
them. 

The counter-offensive action was therefore entrusted 
to the Eighth Army, which had the XXX Army Corps 
assigned to it (from whom it had previously received the 
50th Division), the entire XXII Army Corps, and three 
assault battalions, besides fresh artillery reinforcements. 

The Third Army also, although for reasons already 
set forth it would not be engaged in the counter- 
offensive operations, had the 22nd Division assigned to 
it, that it might afford more efficacious support to the 
defence, and render more generous periodical relief to 
the units most severely tried. 

At the same time the Supreme Command was actively 
preparing for the adoption of all such measures as the 
experience of the war had proved to be essential for the 
proper control of the battle; steps were taken to replace 
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the garrisons of the second line of defence with fresh 
units, in the place of troops drawn off for the Third and 
Eighth Armies, and for collecting a strong mass of 
general reserves in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the fighting line, this being the most important means 
of maintaining control of the fighting. 

Thus the 37th Division was brought forward from 
Camposampiero to Treviso, and the 54th from the zone 
of the First Army to Camposampiero ; the 52nd Division 
was transferred to the Musolente line to replace the 
XXII Army Corps, and the Command of the Sixth Army 
was instructed to request the Allied Commands to hold 
their reserve divisions in readiness to be used in any 
sector. 

By means of these movements of troops, on the 
evening of June 18, the Supreme Command had not only 
provided the Eighth Army with the material necessary 
for a counter-attack, and placed the Third Army in a 
position to resist, but still had at its disposal for de- 
veloping the action about to be launched a mass of eight 
perfectly fresh divisions of infantry and two of cavalry, 
besides the units which the Allies would be able to 
detach from their fronts in case of need. 


OUR COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 
(PLAN X) 


June 19.—The general plan was for an enveloping 
action to outflank the Montello, to be carried out by 
two powerful masses which would seek to join forces 
on the summit of the Falzé salient, after having put 
down the enemy’s resistance both at Casa Serena and 
Nervesa. To complete and facilitate this movement of 
double turning, small groups were to launch frontal 
attacks from the south and north, along the roads which 
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traverse the Montello, and characteristically enough, 
run in the one direction. 

The attack upon Casa Serena and beyond was to be 
carried out by the XXX Army Corps with the 47th and 
50th Divisions (minus the Aosta Brigade), and reinforced 
by a group of mountain artillery. The attack upon 
Nervesa and beyond was to be carried out by the XXIT 
Army Corps, reinforced by a group of mountain artillery 
and by an assault battalion ; detachments of the XXVII 
and VIII Corps were to take part in the operation of 
breaking through, with the XXX Corps for the attack 
on Casa Serena, and with the XXII Corps for the capture 
of Nervesa. 

The artillery was entrusted with the task of holding 
the enemy’s bridges and crossing-places under intense 
fire, of concentrating their destructive fire upon the two 
mainstays of the defence, the Casa Serena and Nervesa, 
and of maintaining a shifting barrage in front of the 
advancing infantry. In order to increase the volume 
of fire, the lateral armies (Three and Four) were 
to execute counter-battery fire with some of their 
batteries. 

The aviation corps was also to participate in the 
action by machine-gunning the crossing-places on the 
Piave and the enemy’s positions, from a low altitude. 

During the night and throughout the morning of the 
nineteenth the troops were being deployed and mustered 
at their starting-lines. At fourteen o'clock the artillery 
opened a preparatory fire, and towards 15.30 o'clock all 
the forces moved forward to the attack. In the northern 
sector the XXX Army Corps was operating with the 
47th Division on its left (Lombardia Brigade and 4oth 
Infantry), and the 50th Division (Udine Brigade and 
39th Infantry) on its right. The Lombardia Brigade 
and the 4oth Infantry attacked the first line of enemy 
defences with irresistible dash, and succeeded in breaking 
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through; but the enemy immediately retaliated, first 
by using his numerous machine-guns and later by 
executing a series of desperate counter-attacks. Although 
our attack lacked nothing in resolution and violence, it 
progressed but slowly, so that at twenty-three o’clock 
the battle was still raging and was still undecided in the 
neighbourhood of the Casa Serena stronghold. 

The 50th Division, after recapturing the first battery 
of the 14th Artillery, which had been lost on one of the 
preceding days and was now immediately sent into 
action again, encountered determined resistance in the 
Portoni region, a resistance facilitated by the nature of 
the ground, which, being thickly wooded, permitted the 
enemy to sweep our forces with a hot fire from his hidden 
machine-guns. At twenty-two o’clock a counter-attack 
on the enemy’s part made an unsuccessful attempt to 
snatch from us the advantages for which we had fought 
with such determination. 

In the Southern sector the XXII Army Corps also 
came into action at 15.30 o’clock, with the 57th Division 
on its left and the 60th on its right, while along the Piave 
a column of five battalions of the 48th Division sup- 
ported the action by a thrust towards Nervesa. 

The furious struggle, made up of attacks and counter- 
attacks, went on until long after darkness had enveloped 
the combatants. 

The Pisa and Mantua Brigades (57th Division) vied 
with each other in the daring with which they handled 
an enemy who was well versed in the best methods of 
carrying out swift manceuvres with small detachments 
equipped with light machine-guns, which our artillery 
could not locate. 

Farther to the right the infantry of the Porto Maurizio 
and Piemonte Brigades, who, regardless of serious losses, 
had fought bravely and resolutely throughout the day, 
reached the Nervesa railway in the evening, while on 
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the extreme right our repeated attacks were finally 
crowned with success and resulted in the capture of 
Nervesa itself. 

Although the artillery was spread out in the open, 
as in a war of movement, it had afforded the action 
most valuable support, both by its destructive and its 
barrage fire, which last had been extremely efficacious 
in arresting the enemy’s counter-attack at the Nervesa 
outlet. 

As has been said, the battle continued to rage vio- 
lently far into the night. ‘‘ In the Montello region,” so 
the Austrian bulletin declared, ‘‘the violence of the 
fighting equalled in intensity that of the greatest battles 
on the Carso; at certain points the Italians launched 
their storming columns no less than six times.” 

On the rest of the Piave front the remainder of the 
adversary’s forces, which greatly outnumbered our own 
(there were no less than fourteen divisions and a half 
deployed in this sector), succeeded only after repeated 
and bloody attempts in producing a slight bulge in our 
front line, between Campolongo and Fagaré, while they 
were defeated in the sharp contest that took place 
farther south for the possession of the stronghold of 
Losson. 

From the Piave to the Astico successful and con- 
stantly recurring counter-attacks, one of which gained 
for us the entire Costalonga Redoubt and many prisoners, 
not only kept the enemy on the alert, but also increased 
his depression and demoralization. 

Thus, at the close of the fifth day, the offensive had not 
only failed to advance, but the troops on the Montello, ther 
efforts to break through towards Nervesa notwithstanding, 
found themselves compressed within ever-narrowing limits 
by our counter-offensive mancuvres, unable to take action 
and doomed to trrevocable demoralization and ruin. 

Aware of these conditions, which the prisoners were 
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unanimous in confirming, the Supreme Command deter- 
mined to reorganize the forces during the night and 
replace the units which had been most severely tried, 
in order to resume the struggle on the morrow with 
renewed energy and still greater confidence of success. 

June 20.—At dawn on June 20 hostilities were 
resumed with great violence on the Montello. The 
initiative again devolved on us. The enemy stood on the 
defensive, at times counter-attacking with the courage 
of despair. 

The Bologna, Pisa, and Mantua Brigades, the 
74th Infantry Regiment, and the 3rd Field Artillery 
fought with the same daring as on the preceding day ; 
the lesser engagements varied as regards results, but all 
were characterized by the unflinching valour of both 
parties. 

To relieve the pressure we had brought to bear, the 
enemy counter-attacked repeatedly in dense masses and 
along the entire front. Nervesa again fell into his hands, 
but his columns, which were speedily surrounded, could 
advance no farther. 

‘ The struggle,’ to quote once more from the Austrian 
bulletin, “‘ ended everywhere 1n a hand-to-hand fight. On 
a front of only two kilometres the Italians launched the 
storming troops of eight regiments.’ As a matter of fact 
the enemy had mistaken our infantry regiments for 
storming units! What greater praise could he bestow 
upon our detachinents ° i 

Although the continual fluctuations of the battle front 
prevented our acquiring any great extent of territory, 
the net result of the two days of counter-offensive was 
to put us in possession of a large number of prisoners 
and, above all, to deprive our adversary of all hope of 
success. Held as in a vice by our manceuvres, constantly 
tormented by our artillery, which kept up a ceaseless 
fire, and by the action of our aviation corps, operating 
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at a low altitude, he could no longer deceive himself 
with regard to the irreparable calamity that had befallen 
him. 

Nor were events more favourable to our adversary 
on the Lower Piave, where he had launched a strong 
attack against the fortresses of Capodargine, Losson, and 
Candeli, obtaining some slight success only in the neigh- 
bourhood of Capodargine, while at Losson and Candelut 
he was completely routed and driven back with heavy 
loss, both from the line of the Palumbo ditch and the 
stronghold of Casa Martini, between San Biagio and 
Bocca di Callalta, leaving many hundreds of prisoners 
and much war material in our hands. | 

On the extreme left of the Third Army our 4th 
Division, in conjunction with the regiment of marines, 
advanced beyond the Sile as far as the flooded areas, 
capturing many prisoners. 


THE DECISIVE DAYS 


Six days of hard and uninterrupted fighting had led 
to a general situation which was extremely favourable 
to the defence. The Austrian Army, repulsed on the 
mountain front, surrounded and reduced to a state of 
impotence on the Montello, held in check on the Lower 
Piave and destitute of reserves, these having all been 
sacrificed in the struggle, might well consider itself 
beaten. The bridges were in a precarious condition ; 
the river, which had subsided on the nineteenth, would 
not indeed have prevented repairs, but each new work 
of construction was destroyed with systematic regu- 
larity by our artillery and air squadrons. There was 
no cessation of hostilities, and it was impossible for the 
enemy to maintain a crossing intact for any length of 
time. 
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On the evening of the twentieth, therefore, the Italian 
Supreme Command was fully convinced that victory was 
close at hand. It could now be but a question of hours. 
The enemy, who had been the attacker and was now 
obliged to stand on the defensive, was exhausted and 
discouraged, and on the verge of collapsing in the iron 
grip of our counter-offensive. | 

Under such circumstances it was manifestly unneces- 
sary, would indeed have been ill-advised, to continue a 
struggle which, like those on the Carso, demanded great 
sacrifices, by sending the infantry forward to recapture 
lost territory which was practically ours already, whereas 
all that was needed to hasten the inevitable retreat 
was to intensify the harassing fire that for days had 
rained upon the enemy troops like an inexorable 
avalanche. 

It was decided to adopt this latter course, and orders 
were issued to intensify the bombardment and systematic 
destruction of all bridges, in order to isolate the enemy 
forces. 

Fresh artillery, including several British batteries, 
were transferred from the First, Sixth, and Fourth Armies 
to the Eighth and Third, for the purpose of increasing 
the volume of fire as much as possible. 

As for the infantry, its part was merely to take 
advantage of. this destructive action, to carry out 
operations for rectifying the lines, holding itself in 
readiness, meanwhile, to attack at any moment and 
widen any breach our fire might produce in the enemy’s 
ranks. 

On June 21 and 22 this plan was carried out in every 
particular on the Montello, where our artillery 
developed a formidable firing strength which was 
sustained on the Piave as well. In that region the 
enemy’s attitude was still aggressive, and several 
sharp engagements took place, in which our infantry 
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reaped many honours, at cost, however, of heavy 
loss. 

While this mighty effort was in progress, which had 
not only arrested the enemy’s advance, but had enveloped 
him as well, pressing him ever harder, and steadily 
forcing him back, the crisis was fast approaching. Our 
adversary, realizing that existence was no longer pos- 
sible within the narrow zone he had succeeded in holding 
at such heavy cost, began to retreat during the night 
of June 22/23. 

As the defence had controlled the battle throughout, 
so it now controlled the retreat. Our troops, who were 
neither depressed nor weary after eight days of fighting, 
dashed forward, eager to gather the fruits of victory. 
The enemy’s covering troops and numerous machine- 
gun parties, composed of men who were doomed to die, 
were soon overpowered, and the retreat quickly degener- 
ated into a mad rush towards the spots where the river 
might be crossed. The crossing-places, however, were 
kept under an incessant and murderous fire by our 
artillery and air forces. 

On June 23 our troops reached all their old posi- 
tions throughout the Montello sector, and on the day 
following (June 24), from the Priula bridges as far as the 
Zenson bend, the entire right bank of the Piave had 
been recaptured and the enemy also driven back from 
the Fossalta—Caposile bridge-head, which he had con- 
tinued to defend with desperate energy, probably in 
the vain hope of regaining the offensive. 

Under such conditions and as a general proposition, 
it would seem, indeed, that great results might have been 
obtained by us had we immediately launched an offen- 
sive action and pursued the shaken and demoralized 
enemy who was thus retreating across the river in 
complete disorder. 

But in this last phase of the battle the Supreme 
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Command had other factors to consider besides the 
condition of the enemy ; for although his troops had been 
defeated, his fortified works and artillery, of which only 
a limited number of light batteries had crossed the 
Piave with the attacking columns, were practically still 
in full strength. In fact, attempts to cross the river, 
which were made at once for purposes of reconnoitring 
and of pursuing the retreating army, aroused immediate 
and violent reaction, which showed how great the diffi- 
culty really was. 

The line upon which we had fought, moreover, and 
which had been arranged for purposes of defence, proved 
to be decidedly too far in the rear; our higher forma- 
tions had nine days of hard fighting to their glorious 
credit, and stood in need not only of rest, but also of 
reinforcements, and of supplies of all sorts; while the 
reserves, although they still consisted of six divisions, 
were certainly not sufficiently strong to support an 
offensive of great depth and extent. In a word, without 
a powerful offensive organization, it would have been 
a grave error to risk an undertaking so arduous as 
the forcing of a river front which had proved a fatal 
obstacle to the enemy himself, although he had made 
careful and lengthy preparations for his offensive. 

Having, for these reasons, relinquished all idea of 
an offensive on a large scale, the Supreme Command 
decided to launch a series of supplementary offensive 
operations for the purpose of recapturing the few points 
on the Asiago plateau and in the Grappa sector which 
the enemy still held, as well as of shortening the front 
and improving the general strategic situation. 

On the Asiago front our adversary still held the 
positions of Monte Valbella, Col del Rosso, and Col 
d’Echele, which, although they did not belong to the 
zone of strongest resistance, formed, nevertheless, with 
the strongholds of Cima Echar and Monte Melago, a 
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sort of advanced redoubt for the protection and flank 
support of the defensive front on the Asiago plateau. 

Thus the recapture of these positions would restore 
its original solidity to our system of fortified works. The 
XIII Army Corps was entrusted with this undertaking, 
and launched the attack on June 29. 

Monte Valbella was carried by storm and held by 
detachments of the 14th Division ; but not so the other 
two objectives, Col del Rosso and Col d’Echele, which 
were strenuously defended by the enemy, supported by 
numerous machine-guns. But on the following morn- 
ing the action was renewed, and successfully carried 
through, thanks to the determination and valour of the 
Teramo Brigade (28th Division); 2,087 men, of whom 
87 were officers, 8 guns, 19 trench-mortars, 82 machine- 
guns, and a large quantity of war material fell into our 
hands. 

In the Grappa sector Col del Miglio, the spur of 
Monte Roccolo and Point 1,676 of Monte Solarolo were 
still held by our adversary. On July 2 the Basilicata 
Brigade and troops of the Calabria Brigade reoccupied 
Col del Miglio, reconstructing the original line as far as 
the bottom of Val San Lorenzo, and a few days later 
pushed forward to Rocca Anzini, by means of a surprise 
attack. Twenty-five officers, 608 men, and 24 machine- 
guns were taken during these operations. 

On July 4 Monte Solarolo was reached by the 37th 
Infantry Regiment (Ravenna Brigade), and the 18th 
Assault Detachment; but owing to retaliation by the 
enemy’s artillery, and counter-attacks accompanied by 
attempts at encircling, our troops could not retain 
possession of the position. 

At Roccolo the Massa Brigade on July 6 and 7 
attempted, first by a surprise attack, and then by force 
of arms, to occupy and retain possession of Point 1,503. 
The assault was launched no less than seven times, and 
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twice reached the position, but without being able to 
hold it. 

On July 15 the action was renewed and Monte 
.Roccolo was recaptured, but even after a bloody 
struggle Monte Solarolo still remained in our adversary’s 
possession. 

Finally, between July 2 and 6, on the Third Army 
front, an attack of an entirely offensive order was carried 
out for the capture of the Piave Nuovo (New Piave) 
line (Plan X) from Intestadura to the river’s mouth, 
for the purpose of shortening the front and destroying 
the last traces of the enemy offensive plans. 

The XXIII Corps with the 4th Division on the right 
(bridge-heads of Cavazuccherina and of Cortellazzo), and 
the 54th Division on the left (line of the Old Piave), 
fought four whole days in a swampy and remarkably 
difficult area against an enemy admirably equipped for 
defence and provided with numerous machine-guns. 
But the highly aggressive spirit and unconquerable 
determination displayed by our troops finally over- 
powered the enemy, who, hotly pressed, ended by sur- 
rendering at all points. On the morning of the 6th the 
storming columns of the 4th and 54th Divisions met 
at Palazzo Bressanin, thus occupying the entire line of 
the New Piave, having conquered 70 square kilometres 
of ground, reduced the length of the front by 8 kilo- 
metres and increased the distance between the enemy line 
and Venice by 6 kilometres, thus relieving the city of 
any immediate danger. The capture of 2,900 prisoners, 
20 guns, I2 trench-mortars, and 80 machine-guns com- 
pleted this important success. 


THE ITALIAN VICTORY IN RELATION TO THE GENERAL SURVEY 
OF THE WAR 

Thus by her victory did Italy frustrate the third 

attempt the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy had made to 
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annihilate her. And this new and mighty offensive, 
which stretched from the Astico to the sea, which had 
been for long months in course of preparation, and was 
destined, according to the ambitious plans of the enemy, 
to occasion the collapse of the entire Italian front, was 
broken even before it came in sight of its first objectives. 

The misfortune that attended upon this final attempt 
was as great as the means and resources adopted had 
been strong, and as the confidence in it had been arro- 
gant. 

The enemy, indeed, had neglected no detail to 
ensure that success which, it was firmly believed, would 
be decisive, thanks to the violence of the attacks to be 
carried out and the numerical superiority of the Austrian 
forces. 

As has been seen, the Italian predispositions were 
such as to break the enemy’s offensive at the very outset, 
on the mountain front, which was the most delicate 
point in our line. And henceforth, the Italian Supreme 
Command steadily controlled all the phases of the 
struggle, which developed at those points and in the 
manner which it had foreseen, forced the enemy to wear 
himself out by repeated attempts to break through, 
directed the counter-attacks in accordance with the plan 
of defence, organized and executed a brilliant counter- 
offensive which hastened the enemy’s downfall, and 
supplied all necessary means for carrying on the battle, 
of which its judicious handling of the reserves gave 
it uninterrupted command. 

How careful this handling was is proved by the fact 
that, when the battle was over, of the nineteen divisions 
which formed the general reserve, six whole divisions 
were still at the Supreme Command’s disposal, besides 
the entire mass of cavalry, without counting the higher 
formations in course of reconstitution which might have 
relieved others in those sectors not directly engaged. 
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The available forces, however, while amply sufficient 
for a struggle within a limited area, were entirely in- 
adequate for carrying out a decisive offensive, which plan, 
to our great regret, we were obliged to relinquish. 

But neither the judicious handling of reserves nor 
clever manceuvring would have availed without the 
valour, determination, and intrepidity by which, during 
nine days of hard fighting, the Italian Army proved 
itself worthy of victory. 

This is not the place to tell of innumerable examples 
of conscientious self-sacrifice and shining heroism. Every 
soldier in the gigantic struggle carried in his heart the 
determination that he and his comrades had defiantly 
inscribed upon many a crumbling wall in that region— 
that, no matter at what cost, the Piave should be held. 

Thus, in the furnace of suffering, were forged the 
faith and unwavering resolve which, albeit through 
fresh trials, were to lead us to Vittorio Veneto. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand Austrians were put 
out of action; we held, as prisoners, 524 officers and 
23,951 men, and had taken 70 guns, 75 trench-mortars, 
1,234 machine-guns, 151 flame projectors, 37,000 rifles, 
and a large amount of war material of every description, 
besides bringing down 19 aeroplanes and g captive 
balloons. 

Such was the material result, which will convey no 
just conception of the importance of the battle unless 
the further fact is considered that the enemy, beaten 
and driven back to his old positions, left us in undisputed 
possession of the 70 square kilometres of ground we 
had recaptured during the last phase of the struggle, 
on the Lower Piave. 

It might indeed appear, as was maintained at the 
time in certain quarters, that the action had consisted 
merely of the successful repulse of offensive operations ; 


but the enormous losses sustained by the enemy, and 
II 
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the complete failure of all his intentions, rendered the 
battle, like that of the Marne, one of the most important 
and decisive of the war, in so much as by its means the 
high hopes and energies of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
were destroyed. 

This military defeat also seriously affected the politi- 
cal situation in Austria. The violent discussions which . 
took place in the parliaments of the Dual Monarchy 
revealed the country’s deep and bitter disappointment 
at the failure of the offensive, and the losses suffered. 
Nor was our adversary sustained by that moral unity 
which had saved Italy in other no less serious emergencies. 
On the contrary, the tottering structure of the various 
elements of which the Monarchy was composed was 
shattered by this overwhelming disaster, and the entire 
organism of the State for ever undermined. 

Thus Germany not only could no longer count upon 
the support of Austria, but that country had actually 
become a fatal source of weakness to the main body of 
its allies. 

This, then, was Italy’s contribution to the cause of 
the Entente, in the month of June 1918. General 
Ludendorff himself recognized its value later on, when he 
pointed out that not only had the disastrous offensive, 
attempted by the Austro-Hungarian Army, failed to 
lighten the burden of holding the Italian front, in 
order that the French front might be reinforced, but had, 
furthermore, deeply pained and disconcerted the German 
Command. 


Printed im Great Britain by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Lé., 
London and Aylesbury. 
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